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THE 


| Complete Confecuofe 


OR 1 IEA 


| WHOLE ART or CONFECTIONARY 
| Mage PLAIN. and EASY. 


SHEWING 


The various Methods of pRESERVIN G and CANDYING, 
both dry and liquid, 


An Kinds of Fruit, Flowers, and Herbs; 


The different WAYS of 
CLARIFYING SUG AR; 
And the Method of 


Keeping Favit, Nurs, and FLOWERS, 
FRESH AND FINE ALL THE YEAR ROUND, | 


Alſo DIRECTIONS for making 


Rock-works and Candies, Engliſh Wines of all Sorts, 
Biſcuits, Strong Cordials, 
Rich Cakes, Simple Waters, 
Creams and Ice Creams, Mead, Oils, &c. 
Cuftards, Syrups of all Kinds, 
ellies, Milk Punch that will keep 
lomonge twenty Vears, 
Whip Syllabubs, and Cheeſe- Knick nacks and Trifles for De- 
cakes of all Sorts, {erts, &c. &c. a 
Wenne, | | 


LIKEWISE 


The Art of making Artificial FR UI T, 


Wi th the Stalks in it, ſo as to reſemble. the natural Fruit. 
To which are added, | 
aus: Bills of Fare for Deſerts for Private F amilies. 


" 
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* H. GLASS E, Author of the Art of Cookery. 
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Tux HOUSEKEEPERS 
4 BE 1 


Great Britain and Ireland. 


LADIES, 


KKK HERE ts, perhaps, no book more 
WK 7 X wanted than a Compleat Con- 
— fectioner: Several little pieces have 
been written on this ſubect, but 


none on a plan extenſive enough for general uſe. 


Ladies who refide chiefly in the country, where 
they have no opportunity of procuring things 


from a Confectioner, muſt very ſenſibly feel the 


want of ſuch a book as this; and thoſe who have 
hitherto bought of the Confectioners, will ſoon 


find, that a vaſt expence is to be ſaved by the uſe 


of this book ; which is compiled, partly from 
the manuſcripts of a very old experienced 
houſekeeper to a family of the firſt diſtinction; 
and partly from my 00 experience. I do 


not take on me to direct the ſetting out a 


grand deſert, as that muſt depend on each Lady's 
par- 


(iv) 
particular fancy; but ] have given ſome few bills 
of” fare for deſerts in private families, where 
they may be at a bſs to think of things in a 
hurry. You will alſo herein find, the ART or 
JOINING CHINA-WARE, /0 as to be fit for uſe 
in ten minutes, provided the ingredients are 
ready to join it with. 7 have ſaid nothing on 
eookery, having already written fully on that 
ſubject, in a work, intitled, The ART of 


CookERY made Plain and Eaſy ; which, 
fogether with this book, I flatter myſelf, will 
be ſufficient to compleat the young and unex- 
perienced Ladies, in every branch of houſe- 
keeping. I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


LADIES, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble fervant, 
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To clarify ſugar. 


F E AK into your preſerving-pan 2 
2 B * the white of an egg, put in four ? 
- K. 1 quarts of water, beat it up to a 
* froth with a whiſk, then put in 

| twelve pounds of ſugar ; mixed together, 
= {et it over the fire, and when it boils put in 
| a little cold water; ſo do for four or five 
times, till the ſcum appears thick on the top; | 
B then 1 


ny 


| 2 THE COMPLEAT 
7 then remove it from the fire, and let it 
1 ſettle ; then take off the ſcum, and paſs it 
| through your ſtraining-bag. 


> _ 


Note: If the ſugar doth not appear 
very fine, you mult boil it again before 
you ſtrain it; otherwiſe, in boiling it 
to a height, it will rife over the pan. 


To boil ſugar to the degree called ſmooth. 


When your ſugar is thus clarified, put 
what quantity you | have occaſion for over the 
fire, to boil ſmooth; the which you'll prove 
by dipping your ſcummer into the ſugar, and 
then touching it with your fore-finger and 
thumb; in opening them, you will ſee a 
ſmall thread drawn betwixt, which immedi- 
ately breaks, and remains in a drop on your 
thumb; thus it is a little ſmooth : then hoil- 
ing more, it will draw into a larger firing ; 
then it is become very ſmooth. 


Me blown ſugar. 


Boil your ſugar longer than the former, 
and try it thus, viz. dip in your ſcummer, 
and take it out, ſhaking off what ſugar you 


can 


CONFECTIONER. 3 
can into the pan, and then blow with your 
mouth ſtrongly through the holes; and if 
certain bubbles or bladders blow through, it 
is boiled to the degree called blown. 


The feathered ſugar. 


It is a higher degree of boiling ſugar; 
which is to be proved by dipping the ſcum- 
mer, when it hath boiled ſomewhat longer ; 
ſhake it firſt over the pan, then give it a ſud- 
den flurt behind you; if it be enough, the 
ſugar will fly off like feathers, 


The crackled ſugar. 


Is proved by letting it boil ſomewhat 
longer; and then dipping a ſtick into the ſu- 
gar, which immediately remove into a pot of 
cold water, ſtanding by for that purpoſe, 
drawing off the ſugar that cleaves to. the 
ſtick ; if it becomes hard, and will ſnap in 
the water, it is enough ; if not, you muſt 
boil it till it comes ta that 4 | 


. Note: Your water na be always very 
5 cold or it will deceive you. | 
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The carmel ſugar. | 


Is known by boiling yet longer ; and is 
proved by dipping a ſtick, as aforeſaid, firſt 


in the ſugar, and then in the water: but this 


you mult obſerve, when it comes to the 
carmel height, it will ſnap like glaſs the mo- 
ment it' touches the cold water, which is the 
higheſt and laſt degree of boiling ſugar. 


Note: Obſerve that your fire be not 
very fierce when you boil this, leſt, 
flaming up the ſides of your pan, it 
ſhould cauſe the ſugar to burn, and ſo 
diſcolour it. 


To preſerve Seville oranges liquid, as alſo 


lemons. 


Tanke the beſt Seville oranges and pare them 
very neatly, put them into falt and water for 
about two hours, then boil them very tender, 
till a pin will go into them eaſily, then drain 
them well from the water and put them into 
your preſerving pan, putting as much clari- 
fied ſugar to them as will cover them, lay- 
ing a trencher or plate on them to keep them 

down ; 


2 % 
_ 


down; then ſet them over a fire, and by 
degrees heat them till they boil ; let them 
have a quick boil, till the ſugar comes all 
over them in a froth ; then ſet them by till 
next day, when you muſt drain the ſyrup 
from them, and'boil it till it becomes very 
ſmooth, adding ſome more clarified ſugar ; 
put it upon the oranges, and give them a boil; 
then ſet them by till next day, when you 
muſt do as the day before. The fourth day 
drain them, and ſtrain your ſyrup through a 
bag, and boil it till it becomes very ſmooth; 
then take ſome other clarified ſugar, boil it 
till it blows very ſtrong, and take ſome jelly 
of pippins, as I ſhall hereafter expreſs, with 
the juice of ſome other oranges ; after they 
are preſerved as above directed, take two 
pounds of clarified ſugar, boil it to blow very 
ſtrong ; then one pint and a half of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of four or five oranges ; 
boil all together ; then put in the ſyrup that 
1 has been ſtrained and boiled to be very 
4 ſmooth, and give all a boil; then put your 
ö _ oranges into your pots, or glaſſes, and fill 
them up with the above made jelly; when 
£01d, cover them and ſet them by for uſe. 
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Note: 
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Note: Be ſure in all your boilings to 
clear away the ſcum, otherwiſe you will 
endanger their working ; and if you find 
they will ſwim above your jelly, you 
muſt bind them down with the ſprig of 
a clean whitk. 


To araw a jelly from | pippins 15 ; 


Take the faireſt and firmeſt pippins, pour 
them into fair water, as much as will cover 
them, ſet them over a quick fire and boil 
them to maſh; then put them on a ſieve over 
an earthen pan, and preſs out all the jelly, 
which jelly ſtrain through a bag, and uſe as 
directed in the oranges before-mentioned, 
and ſuch others as hall be hereafter pre- 
ſcribed. 


To make orange marmalade, alſo lemon. 


Take fix oranges, grate two of the rinds 
of them upon a grater, then cut them all, 
and pick out the fleſh from the ſkin and 
| ſeeds; put to it the grated xind, and about 
half a pint of pippin jelly; take the fame 
weight of ſugar as you have of this meat ſo 
- mingled ; boil your ſugar till it blows very 
ſtrong ; 
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ſtrong ; then put in the meat, and boil all 
very quick till it becomes a jelly, which you 
will find by dipping the ſcummer and hold- 
ing it up to drain; if it be a jelly, it will 
break from the ſcummer in flakes; and if not, 
it will run off in little ſtreams; when it is a 


good jelly, put it into your glaſſes or pots. 


Note: If you find this compoſition 
too ſweet, you may, in boiling, add 
more juice of oranges ; the difterent 
quickneſs they have makes it difficult 


to preſcribe. 


To preſerve oranges with marmalade in then, 
and lemons. 


Pare your oranges as before; make a round 
hole in the bottom, where the ſtalk grew, 


the bigneſs of a ſhilling ; take out the meat 
and put them into ſalt and water for two or 


three hours, then boil them very teader and 
put them into a clarified ſugar; give them a 


boil the next day, drain the ſyrup and boil it 


till it becomes ſmooth ; put in your oranges, 
and give them a good boil; when a little 
cool, drain them, and fill them with a mar- 


malade made as before directed, putting in 


bi the 
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the round piece you cut out; with the ſyrup, 
ſome other ſugar, and pipping juice, make a 


jelly and fill up your pots and glaſſes. 


For variety, take three of your preſerved 
oranges, take off the tops, cut them ſo as to 
look like little cups, and fill them with this 
marmalade ; they both cat pretty, and make 
a variety. 


To preſerve green oranges. 


Take the green oranges, ſlit them on one 
ſide, and put them into a brine of falt water, 
as ſtrong as will bear an egg, in which you 
muſt ſoak them at leaſt fifteen days ; then 
ſtrain them and put them into freſh water, 
and boil them tender ; then put them into 
freſh water again, ſhifting them every day 
for five days together ; then give them ano- 
ther ſcald, and put them into a clarified ſu- 
gar; then give them a boil, and ſet them by 
till next day ; then boil them again the 


next day add ſome more ſugar, and give them 


1 boil; the day after boil the ſyrup 


very ſmooth, pour it on them and keep them 


Note: 
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CONFECTIONER. 9 
Note: That if at any time you per- 
ccive the ſyrup begin to work, you 
muſt drain them and boil the ſyrup very 
ſmooth, and pour it on them; but if 
the firſt proves ſour, you muſt boil it 
likewiſe. Green lemons are done after 
the ſame manner. 


Note alſo, If the oranges are any 
thing large, you muſt take out the meat 
from the in- ſide. 


To make a compote of oranges. 


Cut the rind off your oranges into ribs, 
leaving part of the rind on ; cut them into 
eight parts, and throw them into boiling 
water; when a pin will eaſily go through the 
rind, drain and put them into as much ſugar, 
boiled till it becomes ſmooth, as will cover 
them ; give ali a boil together, adding ſome 
Juice of oranges to what ſharpneſs you 
pleaſe ; you may put a little pippin jelly into 
the boiling ; whea cold, they make pretty 
Plates, | 
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Nete: Be ſure in all your boilings to 


clear away the ſcum, otherwiſe you will 


endanger their working ; and if you find 
they will ſwim above your jelly, you 


muſt bind them down with the Pris of. 


a clean whitk. 
To draw a jelly from pippins. : | 
Take the faireſt and firmeſt pippins, pour 


them into fair water, as much as will cover 
them, ſet them over a quick fire and boil 


them to maſh; then put them on a ſieve over 


an earthen pan, and preſs out all the jelly, 
which jelly ſtrain through a bag, and uſe as 
directed in the oranges before-mentioned, 
and ſuch others as ſhall be. hereafter pre- 
ſcribed. 


To make orange marmalade, alſo lemon. 


Take ſix oranges, grate two of the rinds 
of them upon a grater, then cut them all, 
and pick out the fleſh from the ſkin and 


| ſeeds; put to it the grated xind, and about 
half a pint of pippin jelly; take the ſame 


weight of ſugar as you have of this meat fo 
mingled ; boil your ſugar till it blows very 
ſtrong ; 
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ſtrong ; then put in the meat, and boil all 
very quick till it becomes a jelly, which you 
will find by dipping the ſcummer and hold- 
ing it up to drain; if it be a jelly, it will 
break from the ſcummer in flakes; and if not, 
it will run off in little ſtreams; when it is a 
good jelly, put it into your glaſſes or pots. 


Note: If you find this compoſition 
too ſweet, you may, 1n boiling, add 
more juice of oranges ; the different 
quickneſs they have makes it difficult 


to preſcribe. 


To preſerve oranges with marmalade in them, 
and lemons. 


Pare your oranges as before; make a round 
hole in the bottom, where the ſtalk grew, 
the bigneſs of a ſhilling ; take out the meat 
and put them into falt and water for two or 
three hours, then boil them very teader and 
put them into a clarified ſugar; give them a 


boil the next day, drain the ſyrup and boil it 


till it becomes ſmooth ; put in your oranges, 
and give them a good boil; when a little 
cool, drain them, and fill them with a mar- 


malade made as before directed, putting in 


; the 
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the round piece you cut out; with the ſyrup, 
ſome other ſugar, and pipping juice, make 2 
jelly and fill up your pots and glaſſes. 


For variety, take three of your preſerved 


oranges, take off the tops, cut them ſo as to 
look like little cups, and fill them with this 
marmalade; they both eat pretty, and make 
a variety. 


To preſerve green oranges, 


Take the green oranges, ſlit them on one 


ſide, and put them into a brine of ſalt water, 
as ſtrong as will bear an egg, in which you 


muſt ſoak them at leaſt fifteen days; then 


_ ſtrain them and put them into freſh water, 


and boil them tender ; then put them into 
freſh water again, ſhifting them every day 
for five days together; then give them ano- 
ther ſcald, and put them into a clarified ſu- 
gar; then give them a boil, and ſet them by 


till next day ; then boil them again ; the 
next day add ſome more ſugar, and give them 


b 4 boil ; the day after boil the ſyrup 


'very ſmooth, pour it on them and keep them 


Note L 
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Note: That if at any time you per- 
ceive the ſyrup begin to work, you 
muſt drain them and boil the ſyrup very 
ſmooth, and pour it on them ; but if 
the firſt proves ſour, you muſt boyl it 
likewiſe. Green Jemons are done after 
the ſame manner. 


Note alſo, If the oranges are any 
thing large, you mult take out the meat 
from the in- ide. 


To make a compote of oranges. 


Cut the rind off your oranges into ribs, 
leaving part of the rind on; cut them into 
eight parts, and throw them into boiling 
water; when a pin will eaſily go through the 
rind, drain and put them into as much ſugar, 
boiled till it becomes ſmooth, as will cover 
them; give all a boil together, adding ſome 
Juice of oranges to what ſharpneſs you 
pleaſe ; you may put a little pippin jelly into 
the boiling ; whea cold, they make pretty 
Plates, | 
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The Ducheſs of Cleveland's receipts to preſerve 


lemons, citrons and oranges. 


Take good lemons, fair and well coloured, - 
and ſcrape a little of the uppermoſt rind ; 
take out the ſeeds, and the juice ; lay them 
in ſpring water, ſhifting them twice a day for 
a day or two; then boil them, to be tender, 
with a pound and quarter of double-refined 
ſugar, and a pint and three quarters of ſpring 
water ; take the ſcum off, and put in your 
lemons ; have ready a pint of pippin water ; 
boil it firſt with half a pound of ſugar; and 


put it to them ; then boil it to a jelly, and 
put in the juice of your lemons ; then let 


them boil, but a little after, and put them 
into your glaſſes, but be {ure to cover them 
with ſyrup. | 


* 


How to take out the ſeeds, 


You muſt cut a hole in the top, but it 
muſt be a little one, and take them out with 
a ſcoop; dry them, before you put them into 
| your ſyrup, with a clean cloth, 
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To make orange rings and faggots. 


Pare your oranges as thin and as narrow 
as you can; put the parings into water 


' whilſt you prepare the rings, which are done 


by cutting the oranges, ſo pared, into as 
many rings as you pleaſe; then cut out the 
meat from the inſide, and put the rings and 
faggots into boiling water; boil them till the 
tender, then put them into as much clarified 


ſugar as will cover them; ſet them by till 
next day, then boil them all together, and 
ſet them by till the day after; then drain the 
ſyrup and boil it till very ſmooth, then re- 
turn your oranges into it, and give all a boll ; 
the next day boil the ſyrup till it riſes up to 
almoſt the top of your pan ; then return your 
oranges into it, give them a boil, and put 
them by in ſome pot to be candied, as here- 
after mentioned, whenever you ſhall have 
occaſion. 


Zeſt of China oran ges. 


Pare off the outward rind of the oranges 


very thin, and only ſtrew it with fine pow- 


C2 der 
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der ſugar, as much as their own moiſture 
will take, and dry them in a hot ſtove. 


To candy orange, lemon; and ritron. 


Drain what quantity you will candy clean 
ſrom the ſyrup, waſh it in luke-Warm water, 
and lay it on a fieve to drain; then take as 
much clarified ſugar as you think will cover 
what you will candy; boil it till it blows very 
{trong, then put in your rings, and boil them 
till it blows again-; then take it from the fire, 
let it cool a little, and; with the back of a 
ſpoon, rub the fugar againft the infide of 
your pan, till you fee the fugar becomes 
white; then, with a fork, take out the rings 
one by one, and lay them on a wire grate to 
drain; then put in your faggots, and boil 
them as before directed; then rub the fugar, 
and take them up in bunches, having ſome- 
ee to cut them with a pair of ſciſſars to 
What bigneſs you plcaſe, laying them on 
your wire to drain. 


Nate: ; Thus you may candy all ſorts 
of oranges, lemon peels, or chips ; le- 
mon rings and ſaggots are done the 
ſame way, with this diſtinction only, 

that 
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that the lemons ought to be pared twice 
over, that the ring may be the whiter; 
ſo will you have two forts of faggots, 
but you muſt he ſure to keep the out- 
ward rind from the other, otherwiſe it 
will diſcolour them. 


To make orange cakes. 


Take fix Seville oranges, grate the rinds 
of two of them, then cut off the rinds of all 
ſix to the juice, and boil them in water till 
very tender ; then ſqueeze out all the water 
you can, and beat them to a paſte in a mar- 
ble mortar ; rub it through a hair fieve, and 
what will not eafily rub through, muſt be 

eaten again till it will; cut to pieces the in- 
ſides of your oranges, and rub as much of 
them through as you poſſibly can; then boil 
about ſix or eight pippins in as much water 
as will almoſt cover them ; boil them to a 
paſte, and rub it through a ſieve to the reſt; 


put all into a pan together, and give them a 


thorough heat till they are well mingled ; 


then, to every pound of this paſte, take one 


pound and a quarter of loaf ſugar;- clarify 
the ſugar, and boil it to the crick; put in 
your paſte and the grated pecl, and ſtir it 
| all 
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all together, over a flow fire, till it is well 
mixed, and the ſugar all melted ; then, with 
a ſpoon, fill your round tin moulds, and ſet 
them in a warm ſtove to dry ; when dry 
on the tops, turn them on fieves to dry on 
the other ſide; and when quite dry, box 
them up. 


Lemon cakes. 


Take fix thick rined lemons, grate two of 
them, then pare off all the yellow peel, and 
ſtrip the white to the juice, which white 
boil till tender, and make a paſte exactly as 
above. 


To preſerve white citrons, 


Cut your white citrons into what ſized 
pieces you pleaſe ; put them into water and 
ſalt for four or five hours; then waſh them 
in fair water, and boil them till tender; 
drain them, and put them into as much cla- 
rified ſugar as will cover them, and ſet them 
by till next day ; then drain the ſyrup, and 
boil it a little ſmooth ; when cool, put in 
your citrons ; the next day boil your ſyrup 
quite ſmooth, and pour on your citrons; the 
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CONFECTIONER 13 
day after boil all together, and put it into a 


pot to be candied, or put it into Jellies, 0 Or 
compoſe it as you pleale. 


\ 


You may make fine citron of green mellons. 


Cut them all long ways into quarters; 
ſcrape out the ſeeds and inſide, and preſerve 
and candy the ſame as above, only with this 
difference, boil them three times up in the 


iyrup. 


Note: You muſt: look over theſe 
fruits kept in ſyrup, and if you perceive 
any froth on them, you muſt give 
them a boil; and if they ſhould become 
very frothy and four, you muſt firſt 
boil the ſyrup, and then all together. 


To make orange clear cakes, 


Take the beſt pippins, pare them into as 
much water as will cover them, and boil 
them to a math ; then preſs out the jelly up- 
on a fieve, and ſtrain it through a bag, 
adding juice of oranges to give it an agree- 
able taſte ; to every pound of jelly take one 
pound and a quarter of loaf ſugar, boil it till 


mY it 
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it cracks, and then put in the jelly and the 
rind of a grated orange or two; ſtir jt up 
gently over a flow fixe, till all is incorporated 
together; then take it off, and fill your clear 
cake glafles ; what ſcum ariſes on the top, 
you — carefully take off before they are 


cold; then put them into a ſtove, and when 


8 find them begin to cruſt upon the upper 


: 


turn them out upon ſquares of glaſſes 
— put them to dry again; when they begin 
have a tender candy, cut them into quar- 
ters or what pieces you pleaſe, and let them 


dry till hard; then turn them on fieyes, and, 


when thorough dry, Put them in your boxes. 


Nute As they begin to ſweat in the box, 
vu muſt ſhiſt them from time to time, and 


it Will he requiſite to put no more than one 
row in a box, at the beginning, till they do 
not ſweat. Lemon colour cakes are made 
with lemons as theſe. 


To mate arange flower paſte. 


| Bail one pqung of the leaves of orange 
flowers very tender; then take two pounds 
and two ounces of double-xeſined ſugar in 
fine powder, and when you have Bred 
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the flowers to a pulp, ſtir in the ſugar by de- 
grees, over a flow fire, till all is in and well 
melted ; then make little drops and dry 
them. 


To preſerve orange flowers. 


Tale the orange flowers juſt as they be- 
gin to open, put them into boiling water, 
and let them boil very quick till they are 
tender, putting in a little juice of lemon, 
as they boil, to keep them white ; then 
drain them, and dry them carefully between 
two , napkins ; then put them into clarified 
ſugar, as much as will cover them; the next 
day drain the ſyrup, and boil it a little 
ſmooth ; when almoſt cold, pour it on the 
f.) Weid and the nt t day you may drain 
them and lay them out to dry, duſting them 
a very little. 


To put them in jelly. 


After they are preſerved, as before di- 
reed, you muſt clarify a little, more ſugar, 
with orange flower water, and make a Jelly 
of codlins, which, when ready, put in the 
flowers, fyrup, and all ; give them a boil, 

D {cum 
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ſcum them, and put them into your glaſſes 
or pots. 


To make orange flower cakes. 


Take four ounces of the leaves of orange 
flowers, put them into fair water for about 
an hour, then-drain them and put them be- 
tween two napkins, and, with a rolling-pin, 
roll them till they are bruiſed; then have ready 
boiled, one pound of double-refined ſugar, 
to a bloom degree ; put in the flowers, and 
boil it till it comes to the ſame degree again ; 
then remoye it from the fire, and let it cool 
a little; chen, with a ſpoon, grind the ſugar 
to the bottom or ſides of the pan, and when 
it becomes white, pour it into little papers 
or cards, made in the orm of a dripping- 
pan, and, when quite Cold, take them out 
of the pans, and dry them a little in a 

- ſtove. 


To * . clear cakes. 


| Das your jelly as for the orange 05M 
cakes, then boil it in the juice of two.or 
three pomegranate ſeeds, and all with the juice 
of an orange and lemon, the rind of each 

grated 
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grated in ; then ſtrain it through a bag, and 
to every pound of jelly, put one pound and 
a quarter, boiled till it cracks, to help the 
colour to a fine red ; put in a ſpoonful of 
cocheneal, prepared as hereafter directed, 
and then fill your glaſles, and order them as 
Oranges. = 


To preſerve cocheneal. 


Take one ounce of cocheneal and beat it 
to a fine powder; then boil it in three quar- 
ters of a pint of water to the conſumption 
of half; then beat half an ounce of roach 
allum, and half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
very fine, and put them to the cocheneal ; 
boil them all together a little while, and 
ſtrain it through a fine bag, which put into 
a phial and keep for ule. 


Note : If an ounce of loaf ſugar be 
boiled in with it, it will keep from 
moulding what you do not uſe imme- 
diately. 


To make bippin knots. 


Take your pippins and weigh them, then 
put them into your preſerving-pan; to every 
D 2 pound 
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pound put four ounces of ſu gar, and as much 
water as will ſcarce cover them; boil them 
to a pulp, and then pulp them through a 
fieve; then, to every pound of the apples 
weighed, take one pound of ſugar clarified ; 
boil it till it almoſt cracks, then put in the 
paſte, and mix it well over a flow fire; then 
take it off, and pour it on flat pewter plates, 
or the bottoms of diſhes, to the thickneſs of 
two crowns, and ſet them in the ſtoye for 
three or four hours; then cut it into narrow 
{lips, and turn it up into knots to what ſhape 
or ſize you pleaſe ; put them into the ſtove 
to dry, duſting them a little; turn them, and 
dry them on the other fide, and, when 
thorough dry, put them into your box, 


Note: You may make them red, by 
adding a little cocheneal; or green, by 
putting a little of the follawing colour. 


To prepare a green colour. 


Take gumbouge one quarter of an ounce, 
of indico and blue the ſame quantity; beat 
; them very fine in a. braſs mortar, and mix 
with it a ſpoonful of water; fo you wil * 


'To 
I 4 


a fine green, 
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To preſerve geln pippins in jely,” 


Pare your pippins from all ſpots, and, 
with a narrow-pointed knife, make a hole 
quite through them; then boil them in fair 
water about a quarter of an hour; drain 
them, and take as much ſugar as will cover 
them; boil it till it blows very ſtrong, then 
put in your pippins, and give them a good 
boil ; let them cool a little, and give them 
another ; then if you have, for example, a 
dozen of pippins, take a pound of ſugar, and 
boil it till it blows very ſtrong ; then put in 
half a pint of pippin jelly, and the juice of 
three or four lemons ; ; boil all together, and 
put to the golden pippins; give them all a 
boil, ſcum them, and put them into glaſſes 
or pots. 


To FRY pippins for f eating. 


Pare them very thin, and put them into a 
clean ſtewpan, ſaucepan, or preſerving- pan, 
according to the quantity you want; but 
ſcoop out the cores, and into every pippin 
put two or three long narrow bits of lemon 
Peel take the parings, boil them in water 

enough 
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enough to cover the pippins, ſtrain it, and 
make it as ſweet as ſyrup; pour it on your 
pippins, and ſtew them till they are quite 
tender ; they make a pretty plate. 


To dry golden pippens. 


Pare your pippins, and make a hole in 
them as above ; then weigh them and boil 
them till tender; take them out of the wa- 
ter, and to every pound of pippins take a 
pound and a half of loaf ſugar, and boil it 
till it blows very ſtrong ; then put in the 
fruit, and boil it very quick till the ſugar 
flows all over the pan ; let them ſettle, cool 
them, ſcum them, and ſet them by till the 
next day; then drain them and lay them out 
to dry, duſting them with fine ſugar before 
you put them into the ſtove; the next day 
turn them and duſt them again ; when dry, 
pack them up. 


You may dry them in ſlices, or quarters, 
after the ſame manner. 


To green codlins. 


Take your. codlins, and coddle them 
gently, cloſe covered ; then peel your cod- 


lins, 


FP 
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lins, and put them into cold water, ſetting ; 
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them over a ſlow fire till they are geeen, cloſe 
covered ; they will be two or three hours 
doing. 


To dry apples or pears. 


Firſt boil them in new ale wort, on a flow #7 
fire, for a quarter. of an hour; then take 
them out and preſs them flat, and dry them 
in your oven, or ſtove ; put them up in pa- 
pers, in a box, and they will keep all the 
year. | 


| 5 7 o make black caps of apples. 


| Pare them, lay them i in your pan, ſtrew 
a few cloves over them, a little lemon peel 
cut very ſmall, and two or three blades of 
cinnamon, with ſome coarſe ſugar ; cover the 
pan with brown paper, ſet them in an oven 


with the bread, and let them ſtand till the 
oven is cold. 


.To make a compate of boonchretien pears. 


8 your fruit, and cut chem into ſlices; 
ſcald them a little, queezing ſome juice of 
lemon. 


-» 


lemon on them, in the -ſcaldingy #6- keep 


them white; then drain them, and put as 


much clarified ſugar as will juſt cover them; 


give them a boil, and then ſqueeze the juice 


of an orange or lemon, which you beſt ap- 
prove of, and ſerve them to table when 
cold. 


4 ee if bated wardens 


Bake your wardens in an ſeinben pot, with 
a little claret, ſome ſpice, lemon peel, and 
ſugar; when you uſe them, peel off the 
{kin and dreſs them in plates, either whole 
or in halves; 'then make a jelly of pippins, 
ſharpened well with/the juice of lemons, and 


pour it updh, them; When cold, break the 


jelly with*z»ſpoon, the it will look 14 


agreeable by os the — 
<* "70 few . purple. 


Firſt pare your pears, then cut them in 
two, or whole ; ; lay them in a ſtew- pan, and 
boil the. parings in water, juſt ſufficient to 
cover them; ſtrain it off, and make it as 
ſweet as ſyrup; pour it over your pears, and 
lay a pewter plate on them, putting on the 

cover 
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cover of the ftew-pan cloſe, and let them 
ſtew over a flow fire for half an hour, or 
till they are quite tender, and they will be 
a fine purple. 


To rock candy violets. 


Pick the leaves off the violets, then boil 
ſome of the fineft ſugar till it blows very 
ſtrong, which pour into your candying pan, 
being made of tin in the form of a dripping- 


pan, about three inches deep; then ſtrew 
the leaves of the flowers as thick on the top 
as you can, and put it into a hot ſtove for 
eight or ten days; when you ſee it is hard 


candied, break a hole in one corner of it, 


and drain all the ſyrup that will run from it, 
break it out, and lay it on heaps on plates to 


dry in the ſtove. 


To candy violets whole, 


Take the double violets, and pick off the 
green ftalks ; then boil ſome ſugar till it 
blows very irong g, then throw in the violets, 
and boil it till it blows again ; then, with a 
ſpoon, rub the ſugar againſt the ſides of the 

E pan, 
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pan, till white ; then ſtir all till the ſugar 
leaves them, and then ſift and dry them. 


Note: Junquils are done the ſame way. 
To preſerve angelica in knots. 


Take young and thick ſtalks of angelica, 
cut them into lengths of about a quarter of 
a yard, and ſcald them ; then put them into 
water, ſtrip off the ſkins, and cut them into 
narrow lips ; lay them on your preſerving 
pan, and put to them a thin ſugar, that is, 

to one part ſugar, as clarified, and one part 
water; then ſet it over the fire, let it boil, 
and ſet it by till next day; then turn it in the 
pan, give it another boil, and the day after 
drain it and boil the ſugar till it is a little 
ſmooth ; pour it on your angelica, and if it 
be a good green boil it no more ; if not, heat 
it again, and the day following boil the ſu- 
gar till it is very ſmooth, and pour it upon 
your angelica ; the next day boil your ſyrup 
till it riſes to the top of your pan, and put 
your angelica into your pan; pour your ſy- 
rup upon it, and keep it for uſe. 


To 
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CONFECTIONE RR. 27 
To dry it. 


Drain what quantity you will from tlie 
ſyrup, and boil as much ſugar as will cover 
it, till it blows ; put in your angelica, and 
give it a boil till it blows again ; when cold, 
drain it, tie it in knots, and put it into a 
warm ſtove to dry, firſt duſting it a little; 
when dry on one fide, turn it to dry on the 
other, and then pack it up. 


To preſerve angelica in flicks. 


Angelica, not altogether ſo young as the 
other, cut into ſhort pieces, about half a 
quarter of a yard, or leſs ; ſcald it a little, 
then drain it, and put it into a thin ſugar as 
before; boil it a little the next day, turn it 
in the pan the bottom upwards and boil it, 
. then finiſh it as the other for knots. 

Note : When you will candy it, you 
muſt drain it from the ſyrup, waſh it, 
and candy it as the orange and lemon. 


EZ Angelica 
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Angelica paſte. 


Take the youngeſt and moſt pithy ange- 
lica you can get, boil it very tender, and 
drain and preſs out all the water you poſſibly 
can; then beat it in a mortar to as . fine a. 
paſte as may be, and rub, it through a ſieve; 
next day dry it over a fire, and, to every 
pound of this paſte, take one pound of fine 
ſugar in fine powder; when your paſte- is 
hot, put in the ſugar, ſtirring it over a gentle 
fire till it is well incorporated; when ſo done, 
drop it on plates, long or round, as you think 
proper; duſt it a little, and put it into the 
ſtove to dry. | 


To, preſerve ringoe. root: 


Take your ringoe roots, and parboil them: 
reaſonably tender; then pick and peel them; 
waſh them very clean, dry them with a 
cloth, and put in as much clarified ſugar as 
will cover them; boil them leiſurely in a 
great filver baſon that is deep, ſet on a- cha- 
| fing diſh of coals, till you ſee the rolls look 
clear 
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clear and your ſyrup ſomething thick, be- 
twixt hot and cold, and put them up. | 


27 9 preſerve | e Kon 


Take the white of an egg. beat it · very 
well, and take double refined ſugar, beaten. 
very fine and ſifted; then take the marjoram, 
and rub it on a glaſs that is clean, and lay it 
in form of the glaſs; ſo do it with your egg, 
then ſeer it with your ſugar on it, and lay it 


on papers to dry. 
To preſe erve guinces white. 


Pare and core the quinces; to every pound 
of:fugar and quinces, put in a pint of water; 
boil them together as faſt as you can, uneo- 
vered : The ſame way you may preſerve pip- 
pins white. 


To preſerve  quinces bite or red. 


Core and pare your quinces; thoſe which 
you would have white, put into a pail of 
water for two or three hours; then take as 
. ſugar as they weigh, and add as much 

water 
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water as will make a ſyrup: to cover them ; 
boil the ſyrup a little, then put.in the quinces, 
and let them boil as faſt as you can till they 
are very tender and clear; afterwards take 
them out, and boil the ſyrup a little higher 
alone, and when. it is cold put the quinces up 
in pots; if you would have them red, put 
them raw into ſugar and let them boil gently, 
being cloſe covered, till they are red ; you 
muſt not put them into cold water. 


, 


The jelly 8 


Take a quantity of ſpring water, and put 
into it as many quinces, thin ſliced, and cores 
and parings, as will conveniently boil to be 
tender, alſo a large handful: of hartſhorn ; 
boil it very faſt, keeping it ſtirring ; when it 
| is ſtrong enough taſted, rub it through a jelly 
bag: this is beſt when it looks pure white; 
let your hartſhorn be boiled firſt, add this 
to your ſyrup, and boil it all together. 


To: preſerve ele green. 


Dake the. apricots N 1 to 3 
before it becomes too hard for a pin eaſily to 


paſs 
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paſs through; pare them in ribs very neatly, 
{ becauſe every ſtroke with the knife will be 
ſeen; then put them into fair water as you 
pare them, and boil them till tender enough 
to ſlip eaſily from your pin; drain them, and 
put them into a thin ſugar, that is to ſay, one 
part ſugar clarified, and one part water ; boil 
them a little, and ſet them by till next day; 
then give them another boil, and the day 
after drain them, boil your ſyrup a little 
ſmooth, and put it upon them without boil- 
ing your fruit; let them remain in the ſyrup 
four or five days; then boil ſome more ſugar 
till it blows hard, and add it to them; give 
all a boil, and let them lie till the day fol- 
lowing; then drain them from the ſyrup, and 
lay them out to dry, duſting them with a lit- 


tle fine ſugar before you Pon On into r 
ſtove. 


Jo put them up in jelly. 


Vou muſt keep them in the ſyrup till cod- 
ins are pretty well grown, taking care to 
viſit them ſometimes that they do not ſour 
which, if they do, the ſyrup will be loſt, by 
reaſon it will become muddy, and then ol 
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water as will make a ſyrup: to cover them; 

boil the ſyrup a little, then put in the quinces, 

and let them boil as faſt as you can till they 
are very tender and clear; afterwards take 
them out, and boil the ſyrup a little higher 
alone, and hen it is cold put the quinces up 
in pots; if you would have them red, put 
them raw into ſugar and let them boil gently, 

being cloſe coyered, till they are red; you 
muſt not put them into cold water. 


The jelly. ; 


Take a quantity of ſpring water, and put 
into it as many quinces, thin ſliced, and cores 
and parings, as will conveniently boil to be 
tender, alſo a large handful. of hartſhorn ; 
boil it very faſt, keeping it ſtirring ; when it 
is ſtrong enough taſted, rub it through a jelly 
bag: this is beſt when it looks pure white; 
let your hartſhorn be boiled firſt, add this 
to your ſyrup, and boil it all together. 


To preſerve ee green. 


Take the apricots * about to * 
before it becomes too hard for a pin eaſily to 


paſs 
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paſs through; pare them in ribs very neatly, 
; becauſe every ſtroke with the knife will be 
ſeen; then put them into fair water as you 
pare them, and boil them till tender enough 
to ſlip eaſily from your pin; drain them, and 

put them into a thin ſugar, that is to ſay, one 
part ſugar clarified, and one part water; boil 
them a little, and ſet them by till next day; 
then give them another boil, and the day 
after drain them, boil your ſyrup a little 
ſmooth, and put it upon them without boil- 
ing your fruit; let them remain in the ſyrup 
four or five days; then boil ſome more ſugar 
till it blows hard, and add it to them; give 
all a boil, and let them lie till the day fol- 
lowing; then drain them from the ſyrup, and 
lay them out to dry, duſting them with a lit- 


tle fine ſugar before you gd them into the 
ſtove. 


| To put them up in jelly. 


Vou muſt keep them in the ſyrup till cod- 
ins are pretty well grown, taking care to 
viſit them ſometimes that they do not ſour ; 
which, if they do, the ſyrup will be loſt, by 
reaſon it will become muddy, and then you 
1119 4 will 
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will be obliged· to make your jelly with all 
freſh ſugar, which will be too ſweet, but 
When codlins are of an indifferent bigneſs, 
draw a jelly from them as from pippins, as 
you are directed in the foregoing receipts ; 
then drain the apricots from the ſyrup, ' boil 
it and ſtrain it through your ſtraining bags; 
then boil ſome ſugar, proportionably to the 
quantity of apricots you defign to put up, 
till it blows; then put in the jelly, and boil 
it a little with the ſugar; then put in the 
ſyrup and the apricots, and give them all a 
boil together till you find the ſyrup will be 
a jelly; then remove them from the fire, ſcum 
them well, and put them into your pots or 
glaſſes, obſerving, as they cool, if they be 
regular in the glaſſes, to ſink and diſperſe 
them to à proper diſtance, and, when quite 
cold, to cover them up. 


To preſerve apricots whole. 


Take the apricots when full grown, pare 
them, and take out their ſtones ; then have 
ready a pan of boiling water, throw them 
into it, and ſcald them till they rife to the 
top of the water ; take them out carefully 

with 
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with your ſcummer, and lay them on a fieve 
to drain ; then lay them in your preſerving 
pan, and lay over them as much ſugar, 
boiled to blow, as will cover them; give 
them a boil round, by ſetting the pan half 
on the fire and turning it about as it boils ; 
then ſet it full on the fire, and let it have a 
covered boiling ; then let them ſettle a quar- 
ter of an hour, and pick thoſe that look clear 
to one ſide, and thoſe that do not, to the 
other; boil that fide that is not clear, till they 
become clear; and, as they do fo, pick 
them away, leſt they boil to a paſte ; when 
you ſee they look all alike, give them a co- 
vered boiling, ſcum them, and ſet them by; 
the next day, boil a little more {ugar to blow 
very ſtrong, put it to the apricots, and give 
them a very good boil; ſcum and cover them 
with paper, and put them in a ſtove for two 
days ; then drain them and lay them out to 
dry, firſt duſting the plates you lay them on, 
and then the apricots extraordinary well, 

blowing of what ſugar lies white upon 
them ; put them into a very warm ſtove to 
dry, and when dry on one fide, turn and 


duſt them again; when quite dry, pack 
them up. 


Note L 
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Note: In the turning them, you muſt 
take care there be no little bladders in 
in them; if there be, you muſt prick 
them with the point of a penknife, and 
ſqueeze them out, otherwiſe they will 
blow and ſour, 


To preſerve apricot chips. 


Split the apricots, and then take out the 
ſtones ; pare them, and turn them round 


with your knife ; put them into your pan 
without ſcalding, and put as much ſugar, 
boiled very ſmooth, as will cover them; 
then manage them on the fire as the whole 
apricots, ſcum them, and ſet them in the 
ſtove ; the next day boil ſome more ſugar, 
very ſtrong, drain the ſyrup from the apri- 
cots, boil it very ſmooth, put it to the freſh 
ſugar, and give it a boil ; then put in the 
apricots, boil them firſt round, and then let 
them have a covered boil; ſcum them and 
cover them with paper, then put them into 
the ſtove for two or three days ; drain them, 
and lay them out to dry, firſt duſting them. 


To 
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To preſerve apricots in fellies. 


Pare and ſtone your Apricots, then ſcald 
them a little ; then lay them in your pan, 
and put as much clarified ſugar to them as 
will cover them ; the next day drain the 
ſyrup, and boil it ſmooth ; then ſlip in your 
apricots, and boil as before ; the next day 
make a jelly with codlins, boiling ſome 
apricots among them to give a better taſte ; 
when you have boiled the jelly to its proper 
height, put in the apricots with their ſyrup, 
and boil all together ; when enough, ſcum 
them well, and put them into your glaſſes. 


Ta make apricot paſte. 


Boil ſome apricots that are full ripe to a 
pulp, and rub the fine of it through a ſieve; 
to every pound of pulp, take one pound two 
ounces of fine ſugar, beaten to a very fine 
powder ; heat well your paſte, and by de- 
grees put in your ſugar; when all is in, give 
it a thorough heat over the fire, taking care 
not to let it boil ; then take it off, and ſcrape 
it all to one fide of the pan; let it cool a 
little, then lay it out on plates in what form 
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you pleaſe ; then duſt them, and 8 them 
into the ſtove to dry. 


To make apricot clear cakes. 


Firſt draw a jelly from codlins, and, in 
that jelly boil ſome very ripe apricots, and 
preſs them upon a ſieve over an carthen pan; 
then ſtrain it through your jelly bag, and to 
every pound of jelly take the like quantity 
of fine loaf ſugar, which clarity and boil till 
it cracks; then put in the jelly, mix it well, 
- and give it a heat on the fire; fcum it and 

fill your glaſſes; in drying them order them 
as before directed. 


To make apricot jam. 


Pare the apricots, take out the ſtoncs, 
break them, take out the kernels and blanch 
them; then, to every pound of apricots boil 
one pound of ſugar, till it blows very 
ſtrong ; then put in the apricots, and boik 
them very briſk, till they are all broke; then 
take them off, bruiſe them well, put in the 
kernels, and ſtir them all together over the 
fire; then fill your pots or glaſſes with them. 
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To preſerve neclarins. 


Split the nectarins, and take out the 


ſtones; then put them into a clarified ſugar, 


and boil them round till they have well 
taken ſugar ; take off the ſcum, cover them 
with a paper, and ſet them by; the next 
day ball a little more ſugar, till it blows very 
ſtrong, put it to the nectarins, and give 
them a good ball ; take off the ſcum, cover 
them and put them into the ſtove ; the next 
day drain them, and lay them out to dry, 
firſt duſting them a little ; then put them into 
the ſtove again. 


To preſerve peaches whole. 


Take the Newington peach, when full 
ripe, ſplit it and take out the ſtone ; then 
have ready a pan of boiling water, drop in 
the peaches, and let them have a fe mo- 
ments ſcalding ; take them out, and put them 
into as much ſugar, only clarified, as will 
cover them ; give them a boil round, then 
ſcum them and ſet them by till the next day; 
then boil ſome more ſugar to blow very 
ſtrong, which ſugar put to the peaches and 

give 
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give them a good þoil ; ſcum them and ſet 
them by till the day following ; then give 
them another good boil; ſcum them and put 
them into a warm ſtove for the ſpace of two 
days; then drain them and lay them out, 
one half over the other, duſt them and put 
them into the ſtove; the next day turn them 
and duſt them, and, when thorough dry, 
pack them up for uſe. 


How to preſerve peach chips. 


Pare your peaches and take out the ſtones, 
then cut them into very thin {lices, not thicker 
than the blade of a knife ; then, to every 
pound of chips take one pound and a half of 
ſugar, boiled to blow very ſtrong ; throw in 
the chips, give them a good boil and let 
them ſetile a little ; take off the ſcum, let 
them ſtand a quarter of an hour, and then 
give them another good boil, and let them 
ſettle as before ; then take off the ſcum, co- 
ver them and ſet them by, and the next day 
drain them and lay them out, bit by bit; 
duſt them and dry them in a warm ſtove ; 
when dry on one ſide, take them from the 
plate with a knife and turn them on a ſieve, 

and 
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and then again, if they are not pretty dry, 
which they generally are. 


How to put them in jelly. 


Draw a jelly from codlins, and when they 
are boiled enough to take as much jelly as 
ſugar, boil the ſugar to blow very ſtrong ; 
then put in the jelly, cive it a boil, and put 
it to the chips; give all a boil, ſcum them, 
and put them into your glaſſes. 


How to preſerve peaches m brandy. 


Firſt preſerve your peaches whole, with 
their weight of fugar ; do not ſcald them in 
water, but boil them into the ſyrup three 
times; lay your peaches in a large deep 
glaſs for the purpoſe, take the ſyrup and pour 
it over them, with an equal quantity of 


brandy ; cover them cloſe and keep them 
tor ule. 


Nectarins do the ſame way. 
To preſerve violet plumbs. 


. Violet plumbs are a long time yellow, and 
are ripe in the month of June ; they are 


pre- 
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preſerved as follow ; put them into clarified 
ſugar, juſt enough to cover them, and boil 
them pretty quick ; the next day boil them 


again as before; the day after drain them and 
take away their ſkins, which you will find 


all flown off; then put them into ſugar boiled 
till it blows a little, and give them a ball; 
the day following boil ſome more ſugar till it 
blows a little, and give them another boil ; 
the ncxt day boil ſome more fugar to blow 
very ſtrong, put 1t to the plumbs in the ſyrup, 
boil chem a little, ſcum them, the next day 
drain them and lay them out to dry, ob- 
ſerving to duſt them before you put them 
into the ov“ e. | 


* 


How to prejerve green anmber-plumbs. 


Take the green amber- plumbs when full 
grown, prick them in two or three places, 
and put them into cold water; ſet them over 
the fire to ſcald, in which you muſt be very 
careful not to let the water be too hot, leſt 
you hurt them; when they are very tender, 
put them into a very thin ſugar, that is to 
ſay, one part ſugar and two parts water; give 
them a little warm in this ſugar, cover them, 
and the next day give them another warm; 
the 
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the third day drain them, and boil the ſyrup, 
adding a little more ſugar ; then put the 
ſyrup to the plumbs, and give them a boil, 
and the day after boil the ſyrup till very 
ſmooth ; then put it to the plumbs, cover 
them, and put them into the ſtove ; the next 
day boil ſome more ſugar to blow very 
ſtrong, put it to the fruit, give all a ball, 


and put them into the ſtove for two days; 


then drain them, and lay them out to dry, 
firſt duſting them very well; manage them 
in the drying as other fruit. 


To preſerve fruit green. 


Take pippins, apricots, pear plumbs or 
peaches, while they are green, and put 
them in a preſerving-pan, or ſtew-pan ; co- 
ver them with vine leaves, and then with 
fine clear ſpring water ; put on the cover of 
the pan, ſet them over a clear fire, when they 
begin to ſimmer take them off, and carefully 
with your {lice take them out, peel and 
preſerve them as you do other fruit. 
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To preſerve green orange plumb. 


Take the green orange plumbs, full 
grown, before they turn; prick them with 
a fine bodkin, as thick all over as you poſ- 
fibly can ; put them into cold water, as you 
prick them, and when all are done, ſet them 
over a very ſlow fire and ſcald them with the 
utmoſt care you can, nothing being ſo ſub- 
jet to break, and if the ſkin flies they are 
worth nothing ; when they are tender, take 
them off the fire, and ſet them by in the 
ſame water for two or three days; when 
they become ſour, and begin to fret on the 
top of the water, be careful to drain them 
very well, and put them in fingle rows in 
your preſerving- pan; put to them as much 
thin ſugar as will cover them, that is to ſay, 
one part ſugar and two parts water; ſet them 
over the fire, and by degrees warm them, till 
you perceive the ſourneſs to be gone, and 
the plumbs are ſunk to the bottom; then ſet 
them by, and the next day throw away that 
{yrup, and put to them a freſh ſugar of one 


part ſugar and one part water; in this ſugar 


give them ſeveral heats, but not to boil, leſt 
you hurt them; cover them and ſet them in 
a 
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a warm ſtove, that they may ſuck in what 
ſugar they can; the next day drain the ſugar, 
and boil it ill it becomes ſmooth, adding 
ſome more freſh ſugar ; pour this ſugar on 
them, return them into the ſtove, and the 
day after boil the ſugar to become very 
ſmooth ; pour it upon the plumbs, and give 
all a gentle boil; ſcum it and put them 
into the ſtove ; the day following drain them 
out of the ſyrup, and boil ſome freſh ſugar, 
as much as you judge will cover them, very 
{mooth; put it to your plumbs, and give all 
a very good covered boiling ; then take off 
the ſcum, cover them, and let them ſtand 
in the ſtove two days; then drain and lay 
them out to dry, duſting them very well. 


To preſerve the green Mogul plumb. 
Take this plumb when juſt upon turning 


ripe, prick, with a penknife, to the very ſtone 
on that fide where the cleft is, and put them 


, Into cold water as you do them ; then ſet 


them over a very flow fire to ſcald, and when 
they are become very tender, take them 
carefully out of the water and put them into 
a thin ſugar, that is, half ſugar and half 
water; warm them gently, cover them, and 
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ſet them by ; the next day, give them ano- 
ther warm and ſet them by ; the day foliow- 
ing drain the ſyrup and boil it ſmooth, ad- 
ding to it a little freſh ſugar, and give them 
a gentle boil ; the day after boil the ſugar 
very ſmooth, pour it upon them, and ſet 
them in the ſtove for two days; drain tem, 


and boil a freſh ſugar to be very ſmooth, or 


juſt to blow a little, and put it to your 


plumbs ; give them a good covered boiling, 
ſcum them, and put them into a ſtove for 


two days ; drain them, and lay them out to 
dry, duſting them very well. 


To preſerve the green admirable plumb. 


This is a little round plumb, about 
the ſize of a damſon; it leaves the 
ſtone when ripe, is ſomewhat inclining 
to a yellow in colour, and very well de- 
ſerves its name, being the fineſt green 
when done, and with a tenth part of 
the trouble and charge; as you will find 
by the receipt. 


Take this plumb when full grown, and 
juſt upon the turn ; prick them with a pen- 


knife in two or three places, and fcald them 


by 
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by degrees till the water becomes very hot, 
for they will even bear boiling ; continue 
them in the water till they become green, 
then drain them and put them into a clari- 
fied ſugar; boil them very well, and let 
them ſettle a little ; then give them another 
boil, if pou perceive they ſhrink and take 
not the ſugar in very well; prick them with 
a fork all over, as they lie in the pan, and 
give them another boil; ſcum them, and ſet 
them by; the next day boil ſome other ſu- 
gar, till it blows, and put it to them; give 
them another boil, ſet them in the ſtove for 
one night; and the next day drain them and 
lay them out, firſt duſting them. 


To preſerve yellow amber plumbs. 
Take theſe plumbs when full ripe, put 
them into your preſerving-pan, and put to 
them as much ſugar as will cover them; give 
them a very good boil, let them ſettle a lit- 
' tle, and give them another boil three or four 
times round; ſcum them, and the next day 
drain them from the ſyrup; return them 
azain into the pan, boil as much freſh ſugar 
to blow as will cover them, and give them 
a thorough boiling; fcum them, ſet them in 


the 
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the ſtove for twenty-four hours, and drain 
them ; then lay them out to dry, after ha- 
ving duſted them very well. 


Note: In the ſcaldingof green plumbs, 
you muſt always have a ſieve in the bot- 
tom of your pan to put your plumbs in, 
that they may not touch the bottom; 
for thoſe that do, will burſt before the 
others are any thing warm. 


To put plumbs in jelly. 


Any of thoſe fort of plumbs are very 
agreeable in jelly, and the ſame method will 


do for all as for one: I could make ſome dif- 


ference, which would only help to confound 
the practitioner, and ſwell this treatiſe in 
many places; but as I have promiſed, fo I 
will endeavour to lay down the eaſieſt me- 
thod I can. To avoid prolixity, and pro- 
ceed as above, (vig. plumbs in jelly) when 
your plumbs are preſerved in their firſt ſugar, 
and you have drained them in order to put 


them in a ſecond, they are then fit to be put 


up in liquid, which muſt be thus : Drain the 
plumbs, and ſtrain the ſugar through a bag; 
make a jelly of ſome ripe plumbs and cod- 

lins 
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lins together, by boiling them in juſt as much 
water as will cover them; preſs out the 
juice, and ſtrain it; to every pound of juice 
boil one pound of ſugar to blow very ſtrong, 
and put in the juice; boil it a little, put in 
the ſyrup and plumbs, and give all a good 
boil; then let them ſettle a little, ſcum them 
and fill your glaſſes or pots. 


To make clear cakes of white pear plumbs. 


Take the cleareſt of your plumbs, put 
them into a galiypot, and boil them in a pot 
of boiling water, till they are enough; then 
let the clear part run from them, and to 
every pound of liquor, add as much ſugar, 
boiled to a candy height; then take it off, 
put the liquor to it, and ſtir all together till 
it be thoroughly hot, but not boiled; then 


put it in glaſſes, and dry them in a ſtove 
with a conſtant warm heat. 


To preſerve green fig-. 


Take the ſmall green figs, ſlit them on 
the top, put them in water for ten days, and 
make your pickle as follows; put in as much 
ſalt into the water as will make it bear an 
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egg; then let it ſettle, take the ſcum off, 
and put the clear brine to the figs ; keep 
them in water for ten days, then put them 
into freſh water, boil them till a pin will 
eaſily paſs into them, then drain them and 
put them into other freſh water, ſhifting 
them every day for four days; then drain 
them, put them into clarified ſugar, give 
them a little warm, and let them ſtand till the 
next day ; warm them again, and when they 
are become green give them a good boil ; 
then boil ſome other ſugar to blow, put it to 
them, and give them another boil ; the next 
Or drain and dry them. 


To preſerve ripe = 


Take the white figs when ripe, ſlit them in 
the tops, put them into a clarified ſugar, and 
give them a good boil ; ſcum them and ſet 


them by; the next day boil ſome more ſugar 


till it blows, pour it upon them, and boil 
them again very well; ſcum them and ſet 
them in the ſtove, the day after -drain and 
lay them out to dry, firſt duſting them very 
well. 


To 
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To candy figs. 


Take your figs when they are ripe, weigh 
them, and to every pound of figs add a pound 
of loaf ſugar, wetted fo as to make a ſyrup; 
put the figs in when the ſyrup is made, that 
is, melted ; let it not be too hot when you 
put them in ; boil them gently, till they are 
tender, and put them up in pots. To keep 
them too long candied they loſe their beauty ; 


but when you are deſirous to uſe them, and 
vou take any out of the pots, you muſt 
tanke care to add as much loaf ſugar, boiled 
to a candy height, as will cover thoſe re- 
þ maining in the pots; but before you put 


the figs into the ſugar, they muſt be waſhed 


in warm water, and dried with a clean 
cloth; let not your ſyrup be boiled above a 
: ſyrup candy height; let the figs lie a day or 
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two, then take them up, and lay them upon 


glaſſes to dry ; they will candy in one hour's 


lying in the ſyrup, but it is better that they 
lie longer. 
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To preſerve green grapes. 


Take the largeſt and beſt grapes before 
they are thorough ripe ; ſtone- them, ſcald 
them, and let them lie two days in the wa- 
ter they are ſcalded in ; then drain them, and 
put them into a thin ſyrup, and give them a 
heat over a ſlow fire ; the next day turn the 
grapes in the pan, and heat them again the 
day after; then drain them, put them into 


a a clarified ſugar, give them a good boil, ſcum 


them, and ſet them by; the following day, 
boil more ſugar to blow, put it to the grapes, 
give all a good boil, ſcum them, and ſet 
them in a warm ſtove all night ; the day 
after drain the grapes, and lay them out to 
dry, firſt duſting them very well, 


To preſerve bel grapes in jelly. 


Take the long, large bell, or rouſon grapes, 
pick the ſtalks off, * them, and put them 
into boiling water; give them a thorough 
ſcald, take them from the fire and cover 
them down cloſe, ſo that no ſteam can come 
out ; then ſet them upon a very gentle fire, 
ſo as not to boil, for two or three hours; 


take 
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take them out, put them into a clarified ſu- 
gar boiled till it blows very ſtrong, as much 
as will a little more than cover them, and 
give all a good boil; ſcum them; boil a lit- 


tle more ſugar to blow very ſtrong, take as 


much plumb jelly as ſugar, and give all a 
boil; then add the grapes to it, give them a 
boil together, ſcum them well, and put them 
up into your pots or glaſſes. 


Jo preſerve grapes in cluſters, with one leaf, 


 aoben you gather them. 


Take the great Gaſcoyne grapes when they 


are green, before they be too ripe, and prick 


every one of them; to every pound of grapes 
add a pound and a quarter of ſugar; make a 
ſyrup with the verjuice of the grapes ſtrained 
when your ſugar is made clear and perfect, 
put in your grapes ſtrained into juice ; put 
them in a deep baſon, cover them cloſe, and 
ſet them on a pot of ſcalding water to boil ; 
when your grapes are tender, take them up, 
boil the ſyrup a little more, and, betwixt hot 
and cold, put them in broad glaſſes or gally- 
pots, (which is better than glaſſes, as you 
mult lay one cluſter over another) then put a 


; paper over them and tie them up. 
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To preſerve mulberries dry. 


Let the mulberries not be too ripe, hut 
rather a reddiſh green, and tart; having 
prepared a quantity of ſugar equal to the 
mulberries, and brought it to its blown qua- 
lity, throw in the mulberries, and give them 

a covered boiling ; the ſugar alſo may be 
melee with the juice of mulberries to cla - 
rify it; when they haye boiled, take the pan 
from the fire, ſcum it, and ſet it in the ſtove 
till next day; then take them out, drain 
them from the ſyrup, and put them up in 
boxes for uſe. 


To preſerve walnuts white. 


Take the largeſt French walnuts, when 
full grown ; but before they are hard, pare 
off the green ſhell to the white, put them 
into fair water, and boil them till very ten- 
der ; drain them and put them into clarified 
ſugar, giving them a gentle heat ; the next 
day boil ſome more ſugar to blow, put it to 
them and give them a boil ; the next day 
boil ſome more ſugar to blow very ſtrong, 
= it to the walnuts, give t them a boil, ſcum 

them 
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them and put them by ; then drain them and 
put them on plates; duſt them and put them 
into a warm ſtoye to dry. 


Mrs. Fohnſon's way of preſerving walnuts 
black. 


Take the ſmaller ſorts of walnuts when 
full grown, and not ſhelled ; boil them in 
water till very tender, but not to break, ſo they 
will become black ; drain them and ſtick a 
clove in every one; put them into your pre- 
ſerving-pan, and if you have any peach ſy- 
rup, or that of the white walnuts, it will be 
as well or better than ſugar ; put as much 
ſyrup as will cover the walnuts, boil them 
very well, ſcum them, and ſet them by ; 
the next day boil the ſyrup till it becomes 
ſmooth, put in the walnuts, and give them 
another boil ; the day after drain them, and 
boil the ſyrup till it becomes fmooth, adding 
more ſyrup, if occaſion; give all a boil, ſcum 
them, and put them into the pot for uſe. 


Note: They anſwer much better 
boiled up with the coarſeſt Liſbon ſugar. 


Theſe 
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Theſe walnuts are never offered as 
a ſweetmeat, being of no ule but to 
purge gently the body and keep it 
open. 


To preſerve garlick. 


Take a head of garlick, peel the cloves, 
throw them into ſpring water, give them 
Juſt a boil, and preſerve them as you do your 
apricots. 


Note: Theſe are more proper for a 
cough, | | 


To preſerve cucumbers. 


Take little gerkins, put them in a large 
deep jug, cover them cloſe down with vine 
leaves, fill the jug with water, cover it with 
a plate, ſet it in the chimney corner, a little 
diſtance from the fire, yet ſo as to keep 
warm ; let them ſtand fo a fortnight, then 
throw them into a ſieve to drain; they will 
look very yellow, and will ſtink ; throw 
them into ſpring water once or twice, to 
clear them ; put them into a large deep 
ſtew-pan, or preſerving-pan ; cover them all 
over 
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over with vine leaves, put in as much clear 
ſpring water as will cover them ; ſet them 
over a charcoal fire, look often at them, and 
when they are turned a fine green, drain off 
that water and put them into a freſh cold 
water; have your ſyrup made ready thus; 
to every pound of ſugar, add one pint of 
water, the clear peel of a lemon cut in long 
ſhreads, an ounce of ginger boiled in water 
for a quarter of an hour; put the ginger and 
lemon peel to the ſugar and water, boil it to 
a ſyrup, throw in your cucumbers, and give 
them a boil; pour them into the pan you in- 
tend to keep them in, let them ſtand till next 
day, and boil them again three times; when 
cold, cover them up, and they make as fine 
a ſweet as is taſted. 


At the ſame time take large green cucum- 
bers, full ripe, and cut them in four, long 
ways; put them into cold water, cover them 
with green vine leaves, and ſet them over a 
charcoal fire till they boil ; take them off, 
throw them into a cold water, and repeat it 
ſeveral times, till they are a fine green and 
tender ; then preſerve them as above, or dry 
them as you do your other candied ſweet- 

meats; 
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meats ; either way they anſwer in tarts, 
mince-pies, or cakes, as well as citron. 


To preſerve green almonds. 


Take the almonds when they are well 
grown, and make a lye with wood, charcoal 
and water ; boil the lye till it feels very 
ſmooth, ſtrain it through a fieve, and let it 
ſettle till clear; then pour off the clear into 
another pan, and ſet it on the fire in order to 
blanch off the down that 1s on the almonds, 
which you muft do in this manner, viz. 
when the lye is ſcalding hot, throw in two 
or three almonds, and try, when they have 
been in ſome time, if they will blanch; if 
they will, put in the reſt, and the moment 
you find their ſkins will come off, remove 
them from the fire, put them into cold wa- 
ter, and blanch them, one by one, rubbing 
them with ſalt; then waſh them in ſe- 
veral waters, in order to clean them ; in 
ſhort, till you ſee no ſoil in the water; 
when this is done, throw them into boiling 
water, and let them boil till ſo tender as a 
pin may cafily pafs through them; drain and 
mr them 1 into clarified ſugar without water, 

5 they 
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they being green enough do not require a 
thin ſugar to bring them to a colour ; but, on 
the contrary, if too much heated, they will 
become too dark a green ; the next day boil 
the ſyrup and put it on them, the day after 
boil it till it be very ſmooth, the day follow- 
ing give all a boil together, ſcum them and. 
let them lie four or five days; then, if you 
will dry them or put them in jellies, you 
muſt follow the directions as for green apri- 
cots. 


Note: If you will have a compote of 
either, it is but ſerving them to table 
when they are firſt entered, by boiling _ 
the ſugar a little more. 


To parch almonds. 


Take a pound of ſugar, make it into a 


ſyrup, boil it candy high, and put in three 


quarters of a pound of Jordan almonds 
blanched ; keep them ſtirring all the while, 
till they are dry, then criſp them, put them 
in a box, and keep them dry. 


[ L 
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To make cborvlute altyfonds. 


Take a pound of chocolate, finely grated, 
and a pound and half of the beſt ſugar, 
finely ſifted; ſoak gum dragon in orange 
flower water, and work tlie into What form 
Vou pleaſe; the paſte muſt be gift, dry chem 


ma ſtove. 


Von may write devices on paper, roll them 
op, and put them in the middle. 


To make. lake things of hover, with Hevices in 
them. | 


Take gum dragon ſteeped in roſe water, 
have ſome double-refined/ fugar ſeered, and 
make it up into paſte ; ſome of your paſtes 
you may colour, wih powders and juices, 
what colour ou pledſe, and make chem up 
in what ſhapes you like; coleurs by tem- 
ſelves or with white, or white -with6tt 'the 
colowns; in the middienof them have idle 
pieces of paper, wich Torte Pretty ſtart 
ſentences wrote on them; they will in com- 
pany make much mirth. 


% 
4 
\ * 
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; To make white loaves. 


Take doyble-refined ſugar, 2 little muſk, 
and ambergreaſe ; wet them with the white 
of an egg, beaten to a froth to the thickneſs 
of a paſte ; when beaten and tempered well 
together with a wooden {poon, 1 take as mych 
as a filberd, made up round and cut round 
the middle like a loaf; put them i in the oyen 
upon papers, taking care the oven is not too 
hot, for they myſt be perfectly white, only 
a little coloured at the bottom of the ſugar ; 
che longer they are beaten with the back of 
the ſpoon the better. 


To make ſugar of roſes, and in all forts f 


figures. 


Clip off the white f the red bud, and 
dry it in the ſun; to one aunce of that, fincly 
powdered, take one pound of loaf ſugar ; ; 
Wet the ſugar ! in role water, (but, if in ſea- 
fon, take the juice of roſes) boil it to a candy 
height, put in your powder of roſes, and the 
| Juice of a lemon ; mince all well to gether, 
put it on a Pie plate, and cut it into lozenges, 
or make it into any figures you fancy, as 

12 men, 
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men, women, or birds; and if you want 
for ornaments in your deſert, you may gild 
or colour them, as in the wormwood cakes. 


To preſerve almonds dry, 


To a pound of jordan almonds, take half ; 


a pound of double-refined ſugar ; blanch 


one half of the almonds, and leave the other ; 


half unblanched ; beat the white of an egg 


4 


very well, pour it on your almonds, and wet 
them well with it; then boil your ſugar 
again, dip in your almonds, ſtir them all to- | 
gether, that your ſugar may hang well on | 
them ; then put them on plates, place them | 


in the oven after the bread is drawn; let 


them ſtay in all night, and they will keep the 


Year round. 


To make almond cakes or figures. 


Boll a pound of double-refined ſugar to a | 
thin candy; blanch, with . orange-flower | 


water, half a pound of Jordan almonds; add 
the juice of one lemon, and the peels of two, | 


grated to the juice ; firſt boil your ſugar and | 
almonds together, keeping i it ſtirring till the 


ſugar is boiled to a proper height; put in the 


le- 
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lemon juice, ſtir it well together over a flow 
fire, taking care it does not boil after the 
Juice is in ; make this into cakes, or what 
form or ſhape you pleaſe, and either gilt or 


plain. 


To make marab pans. 


Blanch and beat a pound of almonds wich 
roſe or orange- flower water, and, when they 
are firmly beaten, put in half a pound of 
double-refined ſugar beat and ſeered; work 
it to a paſte, ſpread: ſome on wafers, and dry 
it in the oven ; when it is cold, have ready a 
white of an egg beaten, with roſe water and 
double refined ſugar ; let it be as thick as but- 
ter, and draw your march pan through it and 
put it in the oven; it will ice in a little time, 


and keep for uſe. 


If you have a mind to have your march 
pan large, cut it, when it is rolled out, by a 
gutter plate, and edge it about like a tart ; 
wafer the bottom, and ſee as aforeſaid when 
the ice is riſing ; you may colour, gild, or 
ſtrew them with comfits, and form them in 
what ſhape you pleaſe. 


To 
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Tf 0 ” chirvice. 


Stone your enen nd week them to 
eight pounds; put two pounds of ſugar, boil 
It till it blows very ſtrong, put the cherries 
to the ſugar, and heat them by degrees till 
the ſugar is melted, for when the cherries 
come in it will ſo cool the ſugar that it will 
ſeem like glue, and ſhould you put it in a 
quick fire at firſt it will endanger the burn- 
ing ; when you find the'fugar is all melted, 
then boil it as quick as poſſible till the ſugar 
flies all over them; ſcum and ſet them by in 
an earthen pan, for where the ſugar is ſo 
thin it will be apt to canker in copper, braſs, 
or filver ;, the next day drain them, and boil 
the ſugar till it riſes; put in your cherries, 
give them a boil, ſcum them and ſet them 
by till the next day; then drain and lay them 
out on feves, and dry them in a "vp hot 
ſtove. 


To preſerve cherries liquid. 


h Take the beſt Morello cherries when ripe, 
either ſtone them or. clip their ſtalks off; 
to every pound take a pound of ſugar, boil 
| it 
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it till it” blows very ſtrong ; then put in the 
cherries, and by degrees bring them to boil 
as faſt as you can, that the ſugar may come 
all over them; ſcum them and ſer them by, 
and the next day boil ſome more ſugar to 
the fame degree ; put ſome jelly of currants, 
drawn as hereafter directed; for example; 
if you boil one pound of ſugar, take one 
pint of jelly of currants, put in the cherries 
and the ſyrup to the ſugar, then add the 
jelly, and give all a boil together; ſcum 
them, and fill your glaſſes or pots, taking 
care, as they cool, to diſperſe them equally, 
or otherwiſe they will ſwim all to the top. 


To draw jelly of currants. 


Wah well your currants, put them into 
a pan, and maſh them; then put in a little 
water, boil them to a mummy, ſtrew it on 
a ſieve, and preſs out all the juice, of which 
you make your jelly. 5 


Note : Where white currant ce is | 
. Preſcribed, it is to be drawn. after the 
fame manner, obſerving to ſtrain it 


- firſt. 


\FF 
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To make cherry paſte. f 


Take two pounds of Morello cherries, 
ſtone them, preſs out the juice, dry them in a 


pan, and maſh them over a fire; then weigh 
them, and take their weight in ſugar beaten 
very fine, heat them over a fire till the ſugar 
is well mixed, then dreſs them on plates or 
glaſſes ; duſt them when cold, and put them 
into a ſtove to dry. 


Mrs: Smith's way of ruins cherries in 
Jelly. 


Take green gooſeberries, flice them on 
the ſide, that part of the liquor may run out, 
put them into pots, and put into the pots two 
or three ſpoonfuls of water; ſtop the pots 
very cloſe, and put them in a ſkellet of water 
over the fire, till the gooſeberries have made 
a liquor as clear as water; half a pound of 
gooteberries will make this liquor; take a 
pound of cherries ſtoned, one pound of 
double: refined ſugar beaten ſmall ; ſtrew 

ſome at the bottom of your ſilver baſon, and 
then a layer of cherties, and cover them over 
with ſagar; keep ſome to throw over them 
a as 
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as they boil, put to the cherries five or fix 
ſpoonfuls of gooſeberry liquor, ſet them over 
the fire, and boil them very, foftly at firlt, 
till your ſugaf is melted, and afterwards as 
faſt as you can; ſcum it very well and care- 
fully; when your liquor is jelly'd, it will 
ſtick upon your ſpoon, and then put it up; 
they do beſt half a pound at a time. 


To preſerve cherries the French way. 


Take | Morello cherrties, hang them by 
their ſtalks one by one, where the Sun may 
come to dry them, and no duſt can get to 
them; this mult be in autumn; cut the ſtalks 

as for preſerving, place them one by one in 
your glaſtes, ſcrape, ſo much ſugar as will 
cover them, then fill chem up with white 
wine, ſet them in a ſtove to ſwell, and then 
uſe them. 


To preſerve cherries a cheap way. 


Take fix pounds of cherries, and ſtone 
them ; ; put half a pound of the beſt pow- 
dered ſugar, boil them in a little copper, or 
other veſſel, as moſt convenient; when you 
think they are enough, lay them one by one 
K on 
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on the back ſide of a ſieve, ſet them to dry 


in an oven that hath baked things, and when 
dry, put them in a ſtove to keep them ſo. 


If any liquor be left, do more cherries as 
above; they will keep well coloured all the 
year. 


Mrs. Smith's way 4e candy cherries. 


— 


Take cherries before they are ripe, ſtone 


them, and pour clarified ſugar boiled upon N 


en 


To _ Denen pears, Fare? Sc. 


Cut your fruit in half, put fear upon 
them, - bake them in a gentle oven clofe 
ſtopped up, let them ſtand half an hour, and 
lay them, one by one, on glaſs plates to dry. 


o preſerve gogſeberries green. 


Take the longeſt fort of goofeberries the 
latter end of May, or beginning of June, 
before the: green colour has left them; ſet | 
ſome water over the fire, and, when it is 
ready to boil, ae in the gooſeberries; let 

them 
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them have a ſcald, then take them out, and 
carefully remove them into cold water; ſet 
them over a very ſlow fire to green, cover 
them cloſe that none of the ſteam can get 
out, and when they have obtained their green 
colour, which will perhaps be four or five 
hours, drain them gently into clarified ſugar, 
and give them a heat; ſet them by till next 
day, and give them another heat; this you 

| muſt repeat four or five times, in order to 
bring them to a very good green colour; 
chus you may ſerve them to table by way of 
compote; if you will preſerve them to keep 
either dry or in jelly, you muſt follow the 


directions as for green apricots before- 
mentioned. 


%F 


— 


To preſerve gooſeberries white. 


Take the large Dutch gooſeberries when 
full grown, but before they are quite ripe, 
pare them into fair water, ſtone them, put 
them into boiling water, and let them boil 
very tender; then put them into clarified ſu- 
gar in an earthen pan, and put as many in 
one pan as will cover the bottom, and {et 
them by till next day; then boil the ſyru p 4 
little, and pour it on them; the day after boil 
AY. K 2 | it 


r 
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it ſmooth, and pour it on chem; the third 
day give them a gentle boil round, by 9 ·˙＋, 
6 ſide of the pan over the fie, and turn 
ing it about as it boils, till they have had a 
boil all over; the day. following make 32 
jelly with codlins, and finiſh them as yon 
the others, ; 


To dry gre cerries, 


To every pound of. gooſeberries, "hea, | 
ſtoned, put two pounds of ſugar, hut bail. b 
the ſugar till it blows. very ſtrong, then ſtrew. 2 
in the gooſeberties and give them a gentle 
boil, till the ſugar comes all over them; 1 
let them ſettle a quarter of an hour, give 
them another good þoil, ſcum them and ſet 
them by till the next day 3. then drain and 
lay them out on ſieves to dry, duſting | them 
very much; put them before a briſk. fire i in 
the ſtove, and when dry on one fide, turn 
and duft them on, the. other; hep quits! 
dry, Put ihem into your box. | 


_ Gooſtherry, Paſte. 


Take the, gpoſcherrigs when full grown, 
waſh ihem and put then into your preſerwing 


an 
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pan, with as much ſpring water as will cor 
ver them.; boil them all to a mummy, and 
* ftrew them on a hair ſieve over an earthen 
pot or pan; then preſs out all the juice; to 
every pound of paſte, take one pound two 
ounces of ſugar, bail; it till it cracks, take 
it from the fire, put in the paſte, and mix it 
well over a ſlow fire till che ſugar is incor- 

porated with the paſte, then ſcum. it, and fill 

7 your paſte-pots; give them another ſcum, 
en and when cold, put chem into the ſtove; 
oi 3 when cruſted on the top, turn them and ſet 
them in the ſtove. again; When a little dry, 
tle. cut them in long pieces, ſet them to be quite 
m; dy, and, when. fo, cruſted that they will 
ive. bear touching, turn them. on: ſieves, dry the 
ſet Y ather, fide, and then, put them into your 
and box. 


em 

> in Note: Lou may make them red or 

urn green, by putting the colour when the 

nite ſugar and paſte is well mixed; giving it 
1 a warm altogether. 


Gogſebarry cher cakes. 


Goaſeberry cleax; cakes. axe made after the 
Gm: manner as the. paſte, with this differ- 


ence 
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ence only, that you ſtrain the jelly through 
= bag before 8 weigh it for uſe. 


7 0 Sy currants in A e 


Stone your currants and tie them up in 
bunches; to every pound of currants boil 
two pounds of ſugar, till it blows very | 
ſtrong ;- dip in the .currants, let them boil 
very faſt till the ſugar flies all over them, let 
them ſettle a quarter of an hour, and boil 
them again till the ſugar riſes almoſt to the 
top of the pan ; let them ſettle, ſcum them 
and ſet them by till next day ; then drain 
them and lay them out, taking care to ſpread 
the ſprigs that they may not dry clogged to- 
gether ; ; duſt them very much and * _ 
in a hot ſtove. | 


To preſerve currants in jelly. 


Stone your currants, clip off the black 
tops, and clip them from the ſtalks; to 
every pound boil two pounds of ſugar, till it 
blows very ſtong; ſlip in the currants, give 
them a quick boil, take them from the fire 
and let them ſettle a little ; then give them 
another boil, and put in a pint of currant 


jelly, 
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jelly, drawn as directed before, till you ſee 
the jelly will flake from the ſcummer ; then 
remove it from the fire, let it ſettle a little, 
ſcum them and put them into your glaſſes, 
and as they cool take care to diſperſe them 
equally. 


To ice currants. 


: 


Take fair currants in bunches, and have 


.ready the white of an egg, well beaten to 
froth, dip them in, lay them abroad, fift 
dauble-refined ſugar pretty thick over them, 
and let them dry in a ſtove or oven. 


Currant paſte. 
Waſh well your currants, put them into 
your preſerving-pan, bruiſe them, and with 
à little water boil them to a pulp; then 
preſs out the juice, and to every pound take 
twenty ounces of loaf ſugar, boil it to crack, 
take it from the fire, and put in the - paſte ; 
then heat it over the fire, take off the ſcum, 
Put it into your paſte-pots, or glaſſes, then 
dry and manage them as other paſtes. 


Sv s 
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Take a pound of harberties picked from 


the ſtalks, put them into two quart pans, ſet 
them in a braſs pot full of hot water, to 


ſtew them ; after this, ſtrain them, add a 


pound of ſugar, and a pint of roſe water, 
boil them together a little, take half a pound 
of the beſt cluſters of barberries you can get, 
dip them into the fyrup while it is boiling, 
take out the barberries, and let the ſyrup ' 
boit till it is thick ; when they are cold, put 
them into glaſſes or gallypots with the 
ſyrup, 


To dry barberries. 


Stone the barberries, and uſe them in 
bunches ; weigts them, and to every pound 
of berries clarif two pounds of fugar, make 
the fyrap with half a pint of water to a | 
pound of ſugar, pub your barherries into the g 
fyrap whew it is ſcalding hot, let then boil 
2 little, aud fer them by with a pager cloſe 


to them; the next day mul them ſealding | 
hot, repeat this two days, but do not boil it 
after 
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after the firſt time, and when they are cold 
lay them on earthen plates, ſtrew ſugar well 
over them, the next day turn them on a 
fieve, and fift them again vvith ſugar ; turn 
them daily till they are dry, taking care your 
ſtove 1s not too hot. 


To preſerve or m ſampbire. 
Take it in bunches as 10 grows, put on 


the fire a large deep ſtew-pan filled with 
water? when it boils throw in a little ſalt, 


put in your ſamphire, and when you ſee it 


look of a fine beautiful green, take off the 
pan directly, and with a fork take up the 
ſamphire, lap it on ſieves to drain, and when 
cold, either preſerve it, or dry it as the bar- 
berries; if you froſt them they will be very 


pretty. 
How to preſerve raſberries liquid. 


Take the largeſt and faireſt raſberries you 
can get, and to every pound of raſberries 
take one pound and a half of ſugar, clarity 
It, and boil it till it blows very ſtrong, then 
put in the raſberries, let them boil as faſt as 
poſſible, ſtrewing a little fine beaten ſugar 

L on 
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on them as the y boil ; when they have had 
a good boil, thai the ſugar riſes all over them, 
take them from the fire, let them ſettle a 
little, and give them another boil ; to every 
pound of raſbertties put half a pint of cur- 
rant jelly, let them have a good boil, till 
you fee the ſyrup hang in flakes from your 
ſcummer ; then remove them from the fire, 
take off the ſcum, and put them into your 
glailes or pots. 


Note: Take care to remove what 
ſcum there may be on the top ; when 
cold, make a little jelly of currants and 

fill up the glaſſes; cover them with pa- 
per, firſt wet in fair water and dried 
between two cloths, which paper you 
muſt put cloſe to the jelly, then wipe 
clean your glaſſes, and cover the tops of 
them with other paper.. g 


Raſberry cakes. 


pick all the . 5 ſpotted 1 
away, then bruiſe the reſt and put them on 
a hair ſieve over an earthen pan, put on them 
a board and weight to preſs out all the water 
you can, then put the paſte into your pre- 
ſerving- 


2 7 
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as all forts of paſte. 
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ferving-pan, and dry it over the fire, till 
you perceive no moiſture left in it, ſtirring 
it all the time it is on the fire to I deep it 
from burning; weigh it, and to every] Mund 
take one pound and two ounces of ſugar. heat 
to a fine powder, and put it in by degr. CS 3 
when all is in, put it on the fire and inc. or- 
porate them well together; take them fro. n 
the fire, ſcrape all to one fide of the pan, le t 
it cool a very little, then put it into your 

moulds ; when quite cold, put them into 

your ſtove without duſting them, and dry it 


* 


Note: You muſt take particular 
care that your paſte doth not boil after 
your ſugar is in, for if it does it will 


grow greaſy. 
Raſberry clear cohes. 


Take two quarts of ripe goofeberries, or 
white currants, and 012 quart of red ra- 
berries ; pit them into a ſtone jug, and ſtop 
them cloſe; put it iato a pot of cold wat: 
as much as will cover the neck of che = 
then boil them in that water till it comes 
to a paite, then turn them out in a hair 

LY: ſievo 
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fieve pl aced over a pan, preſs out all the 
jelly, 2 nd ſtrain it through the jelly bag; 
take t yenty ounces of double-refined ſugar, 
and t oil it till it will crack in the water 
take it from the fire, pat in your jelly, and 
ſor it over a flow fire till all the ſugar is 
ma :lted ; give it a good heat till all is incor- 
P' orated, take it from the fire, ſcum it well, 
© md fill your cake glaſſes ; take off what 
ſcum is on them and put them into the ſtove 


to dry, obſerving the method directed before 
for clear cakes. 


Note: In filling out your clear cakes, 
and clear paſtes, you muſt be as expe- 
ditious as poſſible, for if it cools it will 
be a jelly before you can get it into 
them. 


White raſberry clear cakes are made after 
the ſame manner, only mixing white raſber- 


ries with the gooſeberries in the infuſion. 


Raſberry clear cakes, 


Take two quarts of gooſeberries and two 
quarts of red raſberries, put them in a pan 
with about a pint and half of water, boil 

them 
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them over a quick fire to a mummy, throw 


them upon an earthen pan, preſs out all the 


juice, then take that juice and boil it in ano- 


ther quart of raſberries; then throw them on 
a ſieve, and rub all through the ſieve that 
you can; then put in the ſeeds, and weigh 
the paſte; to every pound, take twenty 
ounces of fine loaf ſugar boiled; when cla- 
rified till it cracks, remove it from the fire, 
put in your paſte, mix it well, and ſet it 
over a flow fire, ſtirring it till all the ſugar 
is melted, and you find it is become a jelly; 
take it from the fire, and fill your pots and 
glaſſes whillt very hot; ſcum them, and put 
them into the ſtove, obſerving when cold to 
dry them as paſtes before. : 


Raſberry biſcuits. 


Prefs out the juice and dry the paſte a lit- 
fle over the fire, then rub all the pulp thro 
a fieve, and weigh them ; to every pound 
take eighteen ounces of ſugar ſifted very fine, 
and the whites of four eggs.; put all in the 
pan together, and with a whiſk beat it till 
it is very ſtiff, ſo that you may lay it in pretty 


high drops, and when it is fo beaten, drop 


it in what form you pleaſe on the back ſides 
of 
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of cards, paper being too thin; if it be dif- 
ficult to get them off, duſt them a little with 
a very fine ſugar, and put them into a very 
warm ſtove to dry, and when they are dry 
enough they will come eaſily from the cards; 
but whilſt ſoft they will not ſtir ; then take 
and turn them on a ſieve, let them remain a 
day or two in the ſtove, then pack them up 
in your, box, and they will, in a dry place, 
keep all the year without ſhifting them. 


Rafberry jam. 


Preſs out the water from the raſberries, 
and to every pound of raſberries take one 
pound of ſugar ; firſt dry the raſberries in a 
pan over the fire, but keep them ſtirring leſt 
they burn ; put in your ſugar, incorporate them 
well together, and fill your glaſſes or pots, 
covering them with thin white paper cloſe to 
the jam, whilſt it is hot, and when cold tie 
them over with other paper. 


How to make a jam of cherries. 


Take fx pounds of cherries, fone them 
into four pounds of loaf ſugar, and let them 


ſtand till the ſugar is diſſolved; then ſet them 


ON 
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on the fire to boil very faſt ; when you find 
them ſtiff, ſhake in half a pound of ugar 
more, let it boi till it comes clear from the 
bottom of your preſerving-pan, and then it 
is enough. 


Flow to keep fruit for tarts all the year. 


Take your fruit when it is fit to pot, and 
ſtrew ſome ſugar at the bottom of the pot, 
then fruit, and then ſugar ; ſo on till the pot 
is full; cover them with ſugar, tie a blad- 
der over the pot, then leather, and keep it 
in a dry place. 


To keep grapes, gooſeberries, apricots, peaches, 
nectarins, cherries, currants, and plumbs, 
the whole year. 


Take fine dry ſand, that has little or no 
ſaltneſs in it, and make it as dry as poſſible 
with often turning it in the ſun; gather 
your fruits when they are juſt ripening, or 
coming near ripe, and dip the ends of the 
ſtalks in melted pitch or bees wax; and hav- 
ing a large box with a cloſe lid, dry your 
fruit a little in the ſun to take away the ſu- 


perfluous moiſture, and lightly ſpread a layer 
of 
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of ſand at the bottom of the box, and 


a layer of fruit on it, but not too near each 
other ; then ſcatter ſand very even about an 
inch thick over them, and fo another layer 
till the box is full ; then ſhut the lid down 
cloſe, that the air may not penetrate ; and 
| whenever you take out any thing, be ſure to 
mind the placing them even again; fo you 
will have them fit for tarts, or other uſes, 
till the next ſeaſon; if they are a little 
wrinkled, waſh them in warm water and they 
will plump up again: you may uſe millet 
inſtead of ſand, if you think it more con- 


venient. F 
To keep cherries dry. 


Have ready a new ſtone jar, very clean 
and dry, with a mouth juſt wide enough to 
put your hand in; gather your fruit when 
full ripe and quite ſound, and with great 
Care lay your cherries in, with their ſtalks ? 
on; have a bung to ſtop it cloſe, rozin the 
top all over, tie a ſtring round it, and if you 
have a well, hang it fo down as it may not 
come near the water, or touch the fide of 
the well, and the well muſt be cloſe co- 


' vered; if you have not that conveniency, | 
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bury it at leaſt three or four foot deep in 285 
earth. 


To keep figs and flone fruit ſound and fit for 
uſe all the year. 


Take a large earthen pot, put the fruit 
into it in layer their own leaves being be- 
tween them; then boil water and honey, 
ſcumming it till no more will riſe, make it 
not too thick of the honey, and pour it warm 
on them; ſtop up the veſſel cloſe, and when 
you take them out for uſe, put them two 
Hours in warm water, and they will have in 
a great meaſure their natural taſte. 


To keep ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, gogſe- 
berries, mulberries, and damfons. 


Take new ſtone bottles, air them well in 
the Sun or by the fire, to take away the ſu- 

fluous moiſture and prevent its ſweating ; 
take off the ſtalks and put them into the 
empty bottles, by a fire, that may draw out 
as much of the air as may be ; then ſuddenly 
cork them up, and tie down the corks with 
wires; let the corks be ſound and not viſibly 
porous, for if they be the air will come in 
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abundantly and corrupt the fruit; then in æ 
moderate cool place cover the bottles with 
ſand, laying them ſideways, and the cloſe- 
neſs will preſerve them. 


To * grapes on 2 tree, or when pulled off 
the tree. 


When they are come to their full growth, 
before they are quite ripe, make, for every 
bunch of grapes a bag of white paper, well 
o:led, cloſe the top, that no rain can get into 
the bag, and they will keep good till after 
Chriftmas; ; or if you pull them when juſt 
ripe, and dip their ſtalks in melted pitch or 
wax, and hang them in ſtrings acroſs a room, 
o that they do not touch one another: pears 
will keep the ſame way all the year. 


To keep wallnuts, or filberds, all the year. 
Gather them when they are ripe, with the 


green huſks on, bury them in dry ſand, and 
mix the. filberts with them, 


How 
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How to keep all forts of” flowers. 


Gather them on a very fine clear day, at 
twelve o'clock; have ready a box and a 
little writing ſand, place a layer of ſand, 
then a layer of flowers, and fo on, alter- 
nately, till the box is full; cloſe the box, 
that no air can get in. 


To green leaves. 


Take little leaves of a pear- tree, keep 
them cloſe ſtapped in a pale of verjuice and 
water, and give them a boil in ſome ſyrup 
of apricots ; 8 * them between two glaſſes 
to dry, ſmooth and cut them in ſhape of 
apricot leaves, for little apricot leaves are fo 
tender that they will not endure greening ; 
be ſure they be got with ſtalks, and ſtick them 
in the apricots; cloſe up the apricots as 
plump and natural as you can. 


A grand trifle, 


Take a very large china diſh or glaſs, that 
is deep, firſt make ſome very fine rich calves- 
foot jelly, with which fill the diſh about 


M 2 half 
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half the depth; when it begins to jelly, 


have ready ſome Naples biſcuits, macaroons, 


and the little cakes called matrimony ; take 
an equal quantity of theſe cakes, break them 
in pieces, and ſtick them in the jelly before 
it be ſtiff, all over very thick; pour over that 
a quart of very thick fweet cream, then lay 
all round, currant jelly, raſberry jam, and 
ſome calves-foot jelly, all cut in little picces, 
with which garniſh your diſh thick all round, 

intermixing them and on them lay macaroons, 
and the little cakes, being firſt dipped in 
8 


Then take two quarts of the thickeſt 
cream you can get, ſweeten it wich double- 
reſined ſugar, grate into it the rine of three 


fine large lemons, and whiſk it up with a ; 


whiſk ; take off the froth as it riſes, and 
lay it in your diſh as high as wh can poſſibly 
raiſe it; this is fit to go to the King's table, 


if well made, and very excellent when it 


comes to be all mixed together, 


Calves-foot jelly for the above diſh. 


Take four calve's feet, ſet them on the 
fire in a ſaucepan, ar pot, that holds two | 
gal- | 
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gallons of water; let them boil faſt till they 
are boiled to pieces, or two parts waſted, or 
4 till this jelly, by taking a little out, be as 
ſtiff as glue; then ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
4 when cold take off the fat at top; then take 
two quarts of this jelly, one quart of moun- 
£ tain wine, the juice of fix very large lemons, 
1 half a pound of double- refined ſugar, and 
| | the whites of fix eggs, firſt beat to a froth ; 
mix all together, let it boil, then run it 
through 2 jelly-bag into a bowl, on a good 
quantity of lemon peel ; then throw what 
quantity you want into your diſh, pour the 
reſt into a diſh, ſo that you may cut it out 
when cold to garniſh your trifle with. 


| 


9 
3 a * 


The ſhating 1/land. 


: 

b 

a 

d | Take a quart of very thick cream, ſweeten 
y | it with fine ſugar, grate in the peel of two 
, | lemons, and half a pint of ſweet white 
it | wine; then whiſk it well, till you have 
raiſed all the froth you can, pour a pint or 
quart of thick cream into a china diſh, ac- 
cording to the depth of your diſh; take 
two French rolls, ſlice them thin, and lay 
them over the cream as light as you can; 
then à layer of fine clear calves-foot jelly, 


or 
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or hartſhorn jelly; then roll them over the 
currant jelly, then put the French rolls, and 
whip up your cream, lay it on as high as you 
can, and what remains pour into the bottom of 
the diſh ; garniſh the rim of your diſh with 
different forts of ſweetmeats, jellies, and 
ratafia eakes ; this looks very ornamental in 
the middle of the table. 


Catves-foot jelly. 


Take a ſet of calves- feet, take the long bone 
out, ſplit the foot, and take out the fat; 
boil theſe in ſix quarts of water, with half a 
pound of hartſhorn, till it be jelly, which 
you may know by coolling a little in a plate, 
then ſtrain it off, and ſcum the fat off; beat 
the whites of twelve eggs, add as much ſu- 
gar as will ſweeten it, the juice of ſix le- 
mons, ſome mace, à little orange- flower 
water, and a pint of white wine; ſtir this 
all together over a ſtove till it boils; it muſt 
not be too ſweet, nor too ſharp ; ſtrain it 
through a jelly-bag, and let it run on lemon 
peels to give it a colour. 


| 


Hartj- 
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Hartſhorn jelly. 


Take half a pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, 
an ounce of iſing-glaſs ; cut the iſing-glaſs 
to pieces, and put it and the ſhavings to five 
pints of ſpring water; boil it to leſs than a 
quart, over a gentle fire ; ſtrain it, and let it 
ſtand all night to ſettle; melt the jelly, 
ſqueeze in two large lemons and a half, the 
whites of ſeven eggs, half a Pint of white 
mountain wine, and ſweeten it to your taſte 
with double-refined ſugar ; then put all theſe 
ingredients upon the fire, ſtir it pretty much 
till it boils, but boil it very little; ſtir it well 
together, ſcum it through a jelly-bag, but 
let it not ri very faſt, if it does, put it in 
again; put lemon peel into the glaſſes; this 
quantity will make a dozen and a half of 
glaſſes. 


Note: When they are made for the 
ſick, only ſweeten them, and tincture 
them with ſaffron. 


Fell 
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Jelly of apples. 


Pare the ſofter fort of pleaſant taſted ap- 
ples, ſlice them very thin, take out the cores 
and ſeeds, boil a pound of them in a quart 
of water till a fourth part be conſumed ; 
ſtrain it well, and to every pint and half put 
three quarters of a pound of ſugar, with a 
little mace or cinnamon, and boil it up to a 
thickneſs, adding a quarter of a pound of 
ifing-glaſs ; then ſtrain it again and Ag it up 
for uſe. 


Currant jeh). 
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Strip off the currants, put them into à 


jug, ſet the jug in a kettle of water, let ic 


boil an hour, then throw your currants and | 


juice into a fine lawn ſieve, preſs out all the 
Juice, and to every pint of juice put a pound 
of double-refined ſugar; put them in your 


preferving-pan, ſet it over a charcoal fire, 
and keep it ſtirring till it is a jelly, which | 
you will know by taking a little out to cool; | 
obſerve to take off the ſcum as it riſes, and 
when it is jelly'd and very clear, pour it into 
glafes when cold, cut round pieces of 


Paper 
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Paper that will juſt cover the jelly, dip'd 


in brandy ; put white paper over the glaſſes, 
twiſted round the top, and prick | the paper 
full of holes with a Pin, 


Black currant jelly. -1 


Make it the ſame as the red currant jelly, 


only with this difference, make it with the 
the coarſeſt lump ſugar. 
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Note : This jelly is never uſed in a 


deſert, but is a very good thing for a fore 
throat. 


P 


Raſberry jelly. 


Make it the ſame way as the red currant 


jelly, only put one half currants and one half 
raſberries. ; 
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Everlaſting fyllabubs, 


Take three pints of the thickeſt and 


{ſweeteſt cream you can get, a pint of rhen- 

niſh, half a pint of ſack, three lemons, 

near a pound of double-refined ſugar, beat 
4 N and 
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and fift the ſugar and put it to your cream, 
grate off the yellow rind of three lemons, © 
put that in, and ſqueeze the juice of three 
lemons into your wine; put that to your 
cream, beat all together with a whiſk juſt Þ 
half an hour, then take it up all together 
with a ſpon, and fill your glaſſes. 


A ſecond fort of ſollabubs. 


Take aquart of the thickeſt cream you can | 
get, make it very ſweet with double-refined 
ſugar, finely beat; grate in the yellow rind 
of two large lemons ; firſt fill your glaſſes | 
one-third full of ſack, or any white wine | 
| ſweetened, a little juice of orange juſt to | 
give it a pleaſant tartneſs, then with a whiſk 
beat it up very well to a froth, take the 
froth, and with a ſpoon put it in your glaſſes 
as high as you can fill them, ſo keep it 
whiſking up as long as it will froth, and | 
put it in your glaſſes; if your cream is thin, 


beat up the yolk of an egg. 


A mock ſyllabub. 


Take a pint of ſack and a pint of red 
port, the juice of a large lemon and a Se- 
ville 


ille 
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ville orange; grate in the yellow rind of one 
of the lemons, and a little nutmeg; make 
it pretty ſweet with fine ſugar, take two 
quarts of new milk from the cow, make it 
blood warm, put it in a jug with a ſpout, 
hold it high, and pour it in as if milked 
from the cow ; when it has ſtood five mi- 
nutes, have ready a pint of good warm 
cream, and pour that all over in the ſame 
manner; it will be beſt to eat directly, but 
very good two or three hours after. 


4 


A whim-wham. 


Take a pint of ſack and half a pound of 
Naples biſcuit, put them in a deep diſh or 
bowl, and let them ſtand ten minutes ; take 


a Quart of cream, whiſk it well, pour it over 


the wine and biſcuit, and ſend it to table di- 
rectly; it muſt be made juſt as you are going 
to ule it. 


You muſt mind to put in as much biſcuit 
as will ſoak up the wine, and no more, 


N 2 News= 


b Take new milk, and put it in the baſon 
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Newcaſtle curd and cream. 


you intend to go to table ; let ir ſtand till it 
turns to curds, which may be one or two days 
after; eat it with cream and ſugar, and it 
is very fine. If your milk is good it will 
be two days turning. 


Runnet curd and cream. 


Take new milk and ſweeten it, grate in 
nutmeg, and the yellow rind of a lemon ; 
put in runnet enough to turn it to curds, 
which, if covered, will be in about two 
hours; then, if there is a quart, pour over it 
half a pint of thick cream, and fend it to 
table. Hen 


To make ſnow cream. 


Take a larg deep diſh, ftrew the bottom 
with fine ſuga cat to powder; then fill it 
with ſtrawber:. s; take ſome ſprigs of roſe- 
mary, ſtick a large one in the middle, and 
ſeveral round about, to reſemble a tree ; 


then take a quart of the thickeſt cream you 
can 
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can get, and the whites of eight or ten eggs; 
then whiſk it up for half an hour, till you 
have made the froth very ſtrong ; let it ſtand 
ten minutes, and with a proper thing take off 
the froth, throw it over your tree, and cover 
your diſh well with it; if you do it well, it 
makes a grand pile in a deſert. 


Almond butter with milt. 


To a quarter of a pound of blanched al- 
monds, very well beat, put ſome new milk 
and roſe water; take a quart of thick cream, 
and the yolks of twelve eggs beat very well 
with a little of the cream; put the reſt of the 
cream to them, then a quarter of a pint of 
new milk to the almonds, and train it into 
the cream ſo often that there is no ſtrength 
left; ſtrain all together into a ſkellet, ſet it 
over a charcoal fire, and ſtir it till it comes 
to a tender curd ; put it into a ſtrainer, and 
hang it up till all the whey runs out; then 
take ſix ounces of fine ſugar, well ſifted, 
and a little roſe water, and beat all into but- 
ter with a ſpoon. 
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 Almond-butter jelly. 


Take a pound of almonds blanched, and 
beat fine ſeven yolks of eggs, and ſtrain out 
the almonds ; then ſet a quart of cream, or 
more, on the fire, and when it boils up put 
in a little lemon peel, and the juice of a 
lemon; put it in a cloth, let it hang a day 
or two, and put it into diſhes. 

\ 


Orange butter. 


Take the juice of twelve oranges, the yolks 
of eighteen eggs, double-refined ſugar ſuf- 
ficient to ſweeten it to your taſte, but not 
very ſweet ; ſet it over a ſlow fire, ſtirring it 
all one way till it grows thick ; then put in 
as much butter as the bigneſs of a wallnut, 
and a little ambergreaſe, keep it ſmooth with 
ſtirring, when it is thick put it into little 
China diſhes, being dipt in water firſt, that 


it may turn out the eaſter, 
Fairy butter. 


Take the yolks of two hard eggs, beat 
them in a marble mortar with a large ſpoon- 


ful 
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ful of orange-flower water, and two ſpoon- 


fuls of fine ſugar beat to powder ; beat all 
to a fine paſte, add a like quantity of freſh 
butter juſt taken out of the churn, and force 


it through a fine ſtrainer full of little holes 


into a plate. 
To make lech. 


Take a quart of cream, boil it, and in 
boiling put in ſome diſſolved ifing-glaſs, ſtir 
it till it 1s very thick, and take a handful of 
blanched almonds ; beat them very fine, ſtir 
them into the cream, and put into a diſh ; 


when it is cold, ſlice them, and lay the 


ſlices on a filver or China diſh. 
TFunkets. 


Take a quart of new milk and a pint of 
cream; put it warm together, with a ſpoon- 
ful of good runnet, and cover it with a cloth 
wrung out of cold water ; gather your curd, 
and put it in ruſhes till the whey is run out, 
and ſerve it either with or without cream. 


Lady 
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- Lady Leiceſter : Spaniſh pap. 


Take a quart of cream, boil it with mace, 
then take half a pound of rice, ſifted and 
beat as fine as flour, boil it with the cream 
to the thickneſs of a jelly; ſweeten it with 
ſugar, and turn it into a ſhallow diſh; when 
cold, ſlice it, and you may eat it like flum- 
mery, with cold cream. 


Cream curd. 


Take a pint of cream, boil it with a lit- 
tle mace, cinnamon, and roſe water, to make 
it ſweet ; when it is as cold as new milk, 
put in about half a ſpoonful of good runnet, 
and when it curds, ſerve it up in a cream 


diſh. 
To make lemon cream. 


Squeeze nine lemons upon a pound and 
half of double-refined ſugar, fourteen or fif- 
teen ſpoonſuls of fair water, and ſet it on the 
fire till the ſugar is all melted ; put in the 
white of nine eggs, ſtrain it, and ſet it on 


the fire again ; ſtir it all the while, till you 


ſee it begin to thicken ; then put in orange- 
flower 


F 
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flower water, about four or five ſpoonfuls; 
take it off the fire, and put it into your 
glaſſes ; you muſt cut ſome lemon peel in 
ſmall ſtrings and lay in the bottom, after be- 


ing boiled tender ; this muſt be done oyer a 
charcoal fire. | 


Orange cream. 
Do the fame as the lemon above, 


A ſecond fort of lemon cream. 


Take one pint of thick cream, ſet it on 
the fire, keep it ſtirring, let it fimmer, 
ſweeten it very ſweet with double-refined 
ſugar, keep it ſtirring till it is pretty cool, 
then put in the juice of half a lemon, with 
the peel ſqueezed in to give it a fine bitter; 
keep it ſtirring till it is cold, then ſtir it 
up high to bring a froth in the diſh; this 
ſhould be made early in the morning againſt 
dinner, 


To make clear lemon cream. 


Take a little hartſhorn jelly,. and put into 
it the peel of two lemons, taking care there 
is 
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is none of the white; ſet it over the fire, 
let it boil, then take the whites of ſix eggs 
and beat them well; take the j juice of four 
lemons, grate in the peel to the juice, let it 
foak a little while, and afterwards put the 
Juice and eggs together ; put in ſuch a quan- 
tity of double-refined ſugar as will ſweeten | 
it to your taſte ; let it boil very faſt almoſt | 
a quarter of an hour, then train it through | 
a jelly-bag, and as it runs through put it in 
again, till it is quite clear; after which take 
the peels of the lemons boiled in it, and cut 
them into each glaſs ; ſtir it till it is half cold 
and put it into the glaſſes. 


To make yellow lemon cream. 


Grate off the peel of four lemons, ſqueeze 
the juice to it, and let it ſteep four or five 
hours, train it, and put to it the whites of 

eight e288, and the yolks of two well beaten 

and ſtrained ; add thereto a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, a quarter of a pint of rofe wa- 
ter, and a pint of ſpring water; ſtir all theſe | 
well together, and ſet it on a quick fire, but 
let it not boil, and when it creams it is 
enough. 
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To make Spaniſh cream. 


Take three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice ſeered 
very fine; the yolks of three eggs, three 
ſpoonfuls of fair water, two ſpoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, and mix them well to- 
gether , then put to it one pint of cream, 
ſet it on a good fire, keeping it ſtirring till it 
is of a proper thickneſs, and then pour it into 
gun. | 


To make lhaf-ſugar cream. 


Take a pint of jelly of hartſhorn, put in 
a little iſing-glaſs, make it thick with al- 
monds or cream, which, you pleaſe ; ſweeten 
it very well, and put it into tin pots; let it 


ſtand till cold, and when you uſe it, dip the 


pan in warm Water, and take it out whole. 


oh . Imperial cram. 


* 4 


w f 


& - 


Take a quart of water, fix ounces of hartſ- 
horn, put into a ſtone bottle, cloſe and tied 
down, fill not the bottle too full, and ſet it 
in a pot of boiling water, or in an oven to 
bake; let it ſtand three or four hours, ſtrain 
O2 it 
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it through a jelly-bag, and let it cool, hav- 
Ing ready ſix ounces of almonds beat very 
fine ; put into it juſt ſo much cream as jelly, 
mix them together, then ſtrain the almonds 
and cream, and ſet all together over the fire 
till it be ſcalding hot; ſtrain it into narrow- 
bottom glaſſes, let them ſtand a whole day, 
and turn them out ; ſtick them all over with 
blanched almonds, or pine-apple ſeeds laid 
in water a day before you peel them, and 
they will come out like a flower ; then ſtick 
them on the cream. 


Almond cream. 


Take almonds blanched in cold Was, 
beat them fine with roſe water and amber- 
greaſe ſteeped in them, take the yolks of fix 
£998, beat your cream, being boiled with 
mace; put in your almonds, and when well 
mingled, put in your eggs, taking care that 
they only ſimmer ; when it is thick take it 
off ; your cream mult be an ale pint, half a 
pound of almonds, and fix whites of eggs; 
garniſh with gilded almonds and dried 


5 eltron, 
Ne 
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Another of the ſame. 


Boil a pint of cream, beat an handful of 
almonds very fine with roſe water ; take the 
cream off the fire and put it to the almonds, 

ſtir them together and ſtrain it, and ſeaſon it 
with roſe water and ſugar, let it boil faſt till 
it is thick, and letve 1 


* cream. 


Peel your piſtachias, beat them very fine, 
boil them in cream; if it is not green enough 
add a little juice of ſpinnage, thicken it 
with eggs, ſweeten it to your palate, pour 
it into baſons, and ſet it by till it is quite 
cold. „ 1 


WI 


h Cold cream. 


Take a pint of ſack or theniſh wine, and 

2 a good deal of fine ſugar; ; beat fine a quart 
of good cream, and a lemon cut round, a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon, and a ſprig of 
roſemary ; pour them all together, let them 
ſtand awhile, and beat them up with a rod till 
they riſe ; take it off with a {poon as it riſes, 
and 
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it through a jelly-bag, and let it cool, hav- 
Ing ready fix ounces of almonds beat very 
fine ; put into it juſt ſo much cream as jelly, 
mix them together, then ſtrain the almonds 
and cream, and ſet all together over-the fire 
till it be ſcalding hot; ſtrain it into narrow- 
bottom glaſſes, let them ſtand a whole day, 
and turn them out ; ſtick them all over with 
blanched almonds, or pine-apple ſeeds laid 
in water a day before you peel them, and 
they will come out like a flower ; then ſtick 
them on the cream. 


Almond cream. 


Take almonds blanched in cold water, 
beat them fine with roſe water and amber- 
greaſe ſteeped in them, take the yolks of fix 
Eggs, beat your cream, being boiled with 
mace ; put in your almonds, and when well 
mingled, put in your eggs, taking care that 
they only ſimmer; when it is thick take it 
off ; your cream mult be an ale pint, half a 
pound of almonds, and fix whites of eggs; 


garniſh with gilded almonds and dried. 


eltron. 
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Another of the ſame. 


Boil a pint of cream, beat an handful of 
almonds very fine with roſe water ; take the 
cream off the fire and put it to the almonds, 

ſtir them together and ſtrain it, and ſeaſon it 
with roſe water and ſugar, let it boil faſt till 
it is thick, and ſetve it up. 


Piſtachia cream. 


Feel your piſtachias, beat them very fine, 
boil them in cream; if it is not green enough 
add a little Juice of ſpinnage, thicken it 
with eggs, ſweeten it to your palate, pour 


it into baſons, and ſet i it by till it is quite 
cold. 


4 
. 


| Cold cream. 


Take a pint of ſack or theniſh wine, and 
2 good deal of fine ſugar; beat fine a quart 


of good cream, and a lemon cut round, a 
little nutmeg and cinnamon, and a bee of 
roſemary ; pour them all together, let them 


ſtand a while, and beat them up with a rod till 
they riſe; take it off with a ſpoon as it riſes, 


and 
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and lay it in a pot or glaſs, and then ſerve 
it up. 


| i 2 Codlin cream. 


Take twenty fair codlins, core them, beat 
hem! in a mortar with a pint of cream, ſtrain 
it into a diſh, and put into it ſome brown 
bread crumbs, with a little ſack, and diſh i it 
up ; fo you may order gooſeberries. 


How to make raſberry cream. 


Take the whites of ſeven eggs, and ſeven 
855 of raſberry maſh; put them both 
in an earthen pan, and beat it well with a 
ſpoon' till it comes to a cream, or you think 
it looks white enough, then fill y your glaſſes ; ; 
this quantity will make about a dozen. 


How to make chocolate cream. 
Take a quart of cream, A Pint” of w. white 
Wine, and a little juice of lemon; ſweeten 
It very well, lay in a ſprig of Toſemary, grate 
Tome chocolate, and mix "all together ; ; ſtir 
them over the fire till it is thick, and pour it 


into your cups. 22 
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Blanch almonds, bruiſe them ſmall in a 
mortar, and ſtrain them through a ſtrainer 
with fair water; ſtrain them again with 
thick milk, and with a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar ; put them into a pot, add a little 
falt, and ſet it over the fire; ſtir it well that 


it burn not to the pot; when it is boiled take 


it from the fire, caſt a ladle of fair water in- 
to it, cover it with a diſh, and let it ſtand; 
afterwards take a clean cloth of an ell long, 


let it be held ftrait and caſt the cream 


upon it with a ladle, draw from under the 
cloth the water from the cream, pin the four 


corners together, and hang it up again. 


Steeple cream. 
0 
Take five ounces of hartſhorn and two 
ounces of honey, put them into a ſtone bot- 
tle, and fill it up to the neck with fair wa- 
ter ; put in a ſmall quantity of gum arabic, 
and gum dragon ; then tie up the bottle, ve- 


ry cloſe, ſet it into a pot of water with hay 


at the bottom, let it ſtand fix hours; then 
take it out, let it ſtand an hour before you 


open 
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open it, then ſtrain it and it will be a ſtrong | 
jelly; take a pound of blanched almonds, | 
beat them fine, and mix them with a pint 
of thick cream; let it ſtand a little, ſtrain 
it, mix it with a pound of jelly, and«ſet it 
over the fire till it is ſcalding hot; ſweeten 
it to your taſte with dovble refined ſugar, 
take it off, put in a little amber, and pour 
it into ſmall high gallypots, like a ſugar loaf 
at top; when it is cold pour them out, and 
lay cold whipt cream about them in heaps, 


taking care it does not boil when the cream 
is in. 


k a 2 p * #" os 


Sweetmeat cream. 


Take ſome good cream, and ſlice ſome 
preſerved peaches into it, apricots, or 
plumbs, ſweeten the cream with fine ſugar, 
or with the ſyrup the firſt was preſerved in; 


mix all well together, -and put it into your 
baſons. 


Stone cream. 


Take a pint and a half of thick cream, 
boil in it a blade of mace and a ſtick of cin- . 
namon, with fix ſpoonfuls of orange-flower . 

water ; 
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water ; ſweeten it to your taſte, and boil it 
till thick ; pour it out, and keep it ſtirring 
till almoſt cold, then put in a ſmall ſpoonful 
of runnet, and put it in your cups or glaſſes ; | 
make it three or four hours before you 
uſe 1 it. 


Clouted cream. 


Take a great quantity of new milk from 
the cow, ſcald it in a kettle on a charcoal fire, 
ſtirring it, and when it is juſt ready to boil, 
take it off and ſtir it a little ; then lade it 
into. a milk-pan, and let it ſtand at leaſt 
twenty-four hours ; then divide the cream 
with a knife, as it ſtands upon the pan, and 
take i it off with a ſkimmer, that the thin milk 
may run away; then lay it into diſhes, one 
piece upon another, till your diſh be as full 
as you pleaſe to have it; keep it twenty-four 
hours before you ſpread it. 


Blanched cream. 


Take a quart of the thickeſt cream you can 
get, ſweeten it with fine-ſugar and orange- 
Ayer water; then boil it, and beat the 
Whites of twenty eggs with a little cold 
"0 P creams 
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cream, take out the treads, and when the 
cream is on the fire and boils, pour in your 
ſtirring i It very, well till it 2415 to a 

ick curd; then take it up, and paſs it 
5 a hair ſieve; beat it well with a 


ſpoon till it is cold, and then put it in your 
diſhes. 


Almond cuſtard. 


Take half a pound of ſweet 7 al- 
de and three bitter almonds ; ; Vianch 


w# 44+ 


„ WAS 


late ; ſet it over a flow fire, In 3 it ſtir- 4 
ring one way till it be thick, then pour it 
| into your cups, and if you would have it 


richly perfumed, put in a grain of amber- 
greaſe. 


Oran ge cuſtard. 

Take the juice of ten oranges, ſtrain and 
ſweeten them to your , taſte, diſſolve your | 
ſugar in the juice over the fire; ; when cold, 
take fix and twenty yolks of eggs, beat them 
well, 
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well, and mingle them with a quart of 
cream; put the juice of ten oranges more 


in, and ſtrain all together, keeping them 


ſtirring all the time they are over the 
fire, one way, for fear of curding ; when 


it is of a good thickneſs pour it into your 


cups. | 128 


Plain cuſtard. 


Take a quart of cream or new milk, a 
ſtick of cinnamon, four laurel leaves, and 


ſome large mace; boil them all together, 
and take twelve eggs, beat them well toge- 


ther, ſweeten them, and put them in your 


„* 


and boil it: you may leave out the ſpice, 
and only uſe the laurel leaves, or, in the 


: fix | eggs, beat fine and ſtrained, and half a 


3 bake them, or boil them, keeping 
Ren ſtirring all one way, till they are of a 
proper thickneſs. 


You ſhould boil your ſpice and leaves firſt, 
and when the milk is cold, mix your eggs 


room of that, four or five bitter almonds. 


3 boy” ſecond fort. 


Take a quart of new milk, the yolks of 


„ ſmall 
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ſmall nutmeg grated; ſweeten all to your 
palate, and either bake or boil them. 


A third fort. 


Boil a quart of cream, then ſweeten it 
with fine powder ſugar, and beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs, with two ſpoonfuls of 
orange-flower water ; ſtir all together, ſtrain 
it through a fieve, ſet them on the fire, and 
keep them ſtirring all one way till they are 
of a proper thickneſs ; then pour them into 


your cups, and put them ſoon after in 


a ſtew-pan, put in as much water as will 
riſe half up the cups, ſet the ſtew-pan over 


a charcoal fire, and let it immer fo as to 


have them of a proper thickneſs. 


A cream poſſet . 


Take twelve eggs, leave out two or three 


Whites, take out all the treads, and beat 


them very well into the baſon you make 
your poſſet in; add half a pound of ſugar, 
a pint of ſack, and a nutmeg grated ; ſtir it 
and ſet it on a chafing-diſh of coals till it is 


more than blood warm; take a quart of 


ſweet cream, when it boils pour it into a 
baſon, 
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baſon, cover it with a warm plate and a cloth, 


then ſet it on a chafing-diſh of embers till it 


be as thick as you would have it, and ſtrew 


on ſome fine cinnamon. 
Orange leaves. 


Scrape your Seville oranges, and cut off a 
piece of the top ; take out all the meat, and 
as much of the white as you can without 
breaking ; boil them in water till they are 
tender, ſhifting the water frequently and 
placing hot water in its room ; let them 
ſtand in that ſyrup all night, take them out 


and fill them with a thick cuſtard before it 


is baked; put on the Jids and bake them, 
and when they are cold ſend them to the 
table. 

Almond flummery. 


Take three ounces of hartſhorn, put it to 


| boil in two quarts of ſpring water; let it 
ſummer over the fire ſix or ſeven hours, till 
half the water is conſumed ; or elſe put it in 
a2 jug, and ſet it in the oven with houſhold 


bread ; then ſtrain it through a ſieve, and 


beat half a pound of almonds very fine, 


with 
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with a quantity of orange-floyer Water; 
when they are beat, mix a little of dur 
jelly with it, and ſome fine ſugar ; ftrain it 
with the reſt of the jelly, ſtirring it till it is 
a little more than blood warm; then pour 
it into your baſons or cups, and when you 


uſe them ſtick in almonds cut ſmall. 


Iing-glaſs flummery. 


Take ſix ounces of iſing-glaſs, put it in a 
quart of new milk, ſweeten it, ſet i It gver 
the fire, and keep it ſtirring one way; all the 
time, till it is jelly d; Pour it into your ba- 
ſons, and when cold turn it out; you may 
put in orange- flower water, juſt as vou 


like it. 
Oatmeal flummery. 


Take oatmeal, ſteep it in pure clean water 
till it turns ſour, ſtir it every day, ſtrain it, 
and then put it in a kettle oyer the fire; 
keep ſtirring it with a Too lick. one 117 
all the time, till it is as thick 45 4 
_ pudding z then pour it into your 3 4 
when cold turn it out; you may, Fat was with 
milk, ale, or wine, ſweetened. - 
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Bloomage. 


fake clear hartſhorn and calves- foot jelly, 
make it pretty ſweet, put in a little orange- 
flower water, a little roſe water, a little white 
wine, and the juice of an orange ; put in as 
much of all the ingredients as will make it 
palatable, blanch ſome ſweet almonds and 
* them in a mortar with tlie orange 
flower and roſe water, as much as will turn 
the bloomage white, and ſtrain it well; ſtir 
all together till you find it jelly, which you 
will know by taking a little out in a ſpoon ; 
pour i it . o what thing you pleaſe to ſhape it 
in, and en cold turn it out and ſtick it 
with almonds; if it ſticks, dip your baſon 
or glaſſes 1 in hot water. 


To make cheeſecakes. 
| Take a gallon of new milk, et it as for a 
cheeſe, and gently whey it; then break It 
into a mortar, put to it the yolks « of fix eggs, 
and four of the whites ; ſweeten it to your 
taſte, put in a'nutmeg, ſome roſe water, and 


| ſack ; mix theſe together, fet over the fire a 


quart of cream, and make it into a haſty- 
pud- 
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pudding ; mix all together very well, and fill 
your pattipans juſt as they are going into the 
oven, which muſt be ready immediately to 
receive them ; when they riſe well up, they 
are enough ; make your paſte; take about a 
pound of flour and ſtrew three ſpoonfuls of 
loaf ſugar into it, beat and ſifted; rub in a 
pound of butter, one egg, and a ſpoonful 
of roſe water, the reſt cold fair water ; make 
it into a paſte, roll it very thin, put it into 
your pans, and fill them almoſt 1 


Ps tato or lemon cheefeates. | 


Take fix ounces of potatoes, four ourices 
of lemon peel, four ounces of ſugar, and 
four ounces of butter ; boil the lemon peel 
till tender, pare and ſcrape the potatoes, boil 
them tender and bruiſe them; beat the lemon 
peel with the ſugar, then beat them all to- 
gether very well, and let it lie till cold ; 


cruſt in your pattipans and fill them a little 


more than half; bake them in a quick oven 


half an hour, and fift ſome double-refined 


ſugar on them as they go in; this quantity 
will make a dozen ſmall pattipans. 


R 
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Mrs. Harri 52 cheeſe-cakes. 


TIF f 


Fer + the paſte uſe a quart of fine flower or 
more, a pound of Hutter rubbed into the 
flower, with a quarter of a pound of ſugar 


beat fine, two ſpoonfuls of orange flower 


water ; make it into paſte and lay it in patti- 
pans for the curd, take the yolks of twelve 


eggs beat in a pint of very thick cream; 
when the cream boils up put in the eggs, 


then take it off and put it in a cloth over a 
cullender ; whey ſome new milk with run- 
net for the other curd, when you temper 
them both together, take a pound of cur- 
rants, three quarters of a pound of butter, 
half a pound of ſugar, a quarter of an ounce 


of nutmegs, four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, 
and bake them quick. 


Lady Leiceſter's cream cheeſe. 


Take a gallon and a half of ſtroakings, 
and put to it one quart of boiling milk, and 
one handful of marigold flowers, boiled in 
water and ſtrained, then put in the runnet 
as the cheeſe comes ; whey it gently down 
and put it in your vat and make your cheeſe, 


. then 
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then turn it into a dry cloth into the vat, and 
put it into the preſs ; when there an hour, 
take it out and ſhift it into dry cloths, ſo do 
five or fix times; about five o'clock take it 


out and falt it, and put it into a dry cloth 


twice a day for four or five, days, then put 
it into nettles freſh twice a day, and keep it 
there two or three weeks, then eat it; this 
is a very good cheeſe. 


C heeſe cakes. 


Take tender curds, two gallons of milk, 
a quart of cream, and force the curd through 
a canvaſs ſtrainer ; add to this half a pound 
of good butter, a pint of cream, the yolks 
of twelve' eggs, and two whites, put nutmeg, 
roſe water, and falt to your own taſte ; ; — 
mingle theſe well together, and add to this 
a pound of currants wathed: plumped, and 
dryed; mix them all together and put them 
into coffins, and bake them in an oven or 
hot ſtove. 


0 2 cakes. 


Take the curd of a gallow of milk, three 
quarters of a pound of freſh butter, two 


grated 


* 
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grated biſcuits, two ounces of blanch'd al- 
monds pounded, with a little ſack and orange 
flower water, half a pound of currants and 
ſeven eggs, ſome ſpice and ſugar, beat them 
up in a little cream, till they are very light, 
and then make your cheeſe cakes. 


Orange cheeſe cakes. 


Take half a pound of Jordan almonds, 
beat them very fine, and put to them a little 
ſack or orange flower water, leſt they turn to 
oil; the yolks of eight eggs, and three 
whites, three quarters of a pound of melted 
butter, and the rinds of two Seville oranges, 
grated and well beaten ; mix theſe all toge- 
ther and ſweeten it to your taſte ; the oven 
mult be as quick as can be without burning 
them ; and a very little time will bake 


them. 


To make rice cheeſe cakes. 


Take a pound of ground rice, and boil it 
in a gallon of milk, with a little whole 
cinnamon, till it be of a good thicknels ; 
then pour it into a pan, and put about three 


quarters of a pound of freſh butter in it ; 


Q 2 then 
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then let it ſtand covered till it is cold; then 
put in twelve eggs, and leave half the whites 
out, and a pound of currants, grate in a 


ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your own 
palate. 


Fine puff paſte. 


To every pound of flour put one pound 
of butter, and the yolk of an egg. Firſt 
take a quarter of a pound of the butter, and 
rub it in finely with the flower, then make a 
hollow in the middle of your flour, and 
beat the yolk of your egg very fine or it will 
ſpot the cruſt, then put in as much cold 
water as will make it into a, light paſte, 
work it up light and roll it out, then divide 
the reſt of the butter into five parts, take 
one and ſtick it into little bits all over, then 
ſhake a little flour all over, and roll it up 
round, and cut off a piece at the end, and 
lay on the middle of the roll, and roll it 
out again; do this five times and it is the 


fineſt puff paſte you can make, and it will, 
when baked, Teas finely. 
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Pine paſte for tarts. 


Take a pound of flour, a pound of loaf 
ſugar beat fine, and a pound of butter, 
work it up all together, don't roll it, but 
beat it well with the rolling pin for half an 
hour, folding it up and beating it out again, 
then roll out little pieces, as you want for 
your tarts. 


18 | Paſte A pattipans. 


Take a pound of fine flour, a Coonful 
of ſugar, three quarters of a pound of good 
butter, rub it all into your flour, then take 
the yolks of two eggs, the white of one, as 
much water as will wet it, beat them and 
pour it into the flour, and work it all toge- 
ther, then roll it out thin, and it will riſe in 


5 bal. 


ra far a phe 


"Lay down a peck of flour, work it up 
with fix pound of butter and four eggs, and 
make it into a ſtiff paſte with cold water. 


Paſte 
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Paſte. for à flanding cruſt. 


To a peck of flour put ſix pounds of 
butter, lay your flour in a large diſh, make 


a hollow in the middle, put your butter in 


a ſaucepan of water on the fire, and when 
the butter is all melted take it off and put 
it into the flour hot, and with a wooden 
fpoon or ſtick work it all together, then with 
your hands work your paſte quick, and pull 
it all into little pieces, till it is quite oold, 


then work it up into a ſtiff paſte, and form 


it into what ſhape you will, and build your 
walls for a ſtanding pye. It requires a good 
deal of ſtrength to work this cruſt. 


T, 2 candy nd fort of flowers. 


Pick your | flowers from the white part, 
then boil as much double - refined ſugar to 
candy high, as you think will receive the 
flowers you da; then put in the flowers and 
ſtir them about, till you perceive the ſugar 
to candy about them, then take them off 


the fire, and keep them ſtirring till they 


are cold in the pan you candied them in, 
then fift the looſe ſugar from them, and keep 
them 
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them in boxes dry; or you may candy your 
flowers whole, juſt as you think beſt. 


'T candy orange fieoers. 


Take half a pound of double refined 
ſugar finely beaten, wet it with orange flower 
water, and boil it candy high, then throw 


in a handful of orange flowers, keeping it 


ſtirring, but don't let it boil, and when the 
ſugar candies about them, take it off the 


fire, drop it on a plate, and ſet it by till it is 
cold. 


. To preſerve hops with gooſeberries. 


Take the largeſt Dutch gooſeberries, and 
cut them acroſs at the head, and half way 


down, and pick out the ſeeds clean, but 


don't break the gooſeberries ; then take fine 
long thorns ſcrape them, and ſtick on your 
gooſeberries, put in the leaf of the one, to 


the cut part of the other, and fo till your 


thorn is full, then put them in a new pip- 
kin with a cloſe cover, and cover them with 
water, and let them ſtand ſcalding till they 


are green (before your water boils) and 


while they arc greening make a ſyrup for 
uw them, 
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them, and take whole green. gooſeberries and 
boil them in water till they all break, then 
ſtrain the water through a fieve ; to every 
pound of hops put a pound and a half of 
double refined ſugar, put the ſugar and hops 
into the liquor, and boil: them uncovered, 
till they are clear and green, then take them 
up and lay them on pye plates, and boil 
your ſyrup- longer; lay your hops in- a very 
deep gallipot, and when the ſyrup is cold 
pour it on them, cover them with paper and 


keep them in a ſtove. for ſome time, after- 
wards in a very dry place. 


To 8 gooſeberries whele without 
Stoning.  . 


Get "W Uirgeſt preſerving pooſcberries, 

pick off the black eye, but not the ſtalk, 
men ſcald them, but take great care they 
don't break, then take them up and throw 
them into cold water, and to every pound 
of gooſeberries put a pound and a half of 
double refined ſugar, firſt clarify your ſugar; 
to every pound of ſugar a pint of water; 
and when the ſyrup is cold, lay your gooſe- 
berrics ſingle into your preſerving pan, and 


put 
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put the ſyrup to them, ſet them on a ſlow 
fire, and let them boil, but not too faſt, 
leſt they break ; when you perceive the ſu- 
gar has entered them, take them off, cover 
them with white paper, and ſet them by till 
next day; then take them out of the ſyrup, 
boil the ſyrup till it begins to be ropy, ſcum 
it, put it to them again, and ſet them on a 
gentle fire; let them preſerve gently till you 
perceive the ſyrup will rope, then take them 
off, ſet them by till they are cold, and cover 
them with paper; boil ſome gooſeberries in 
fair water, when the liquor is ſtrong ſtrain it 
off, let it ſtand to ſettle, and to every pint of 
that liquor put a pound of double- refined 
ſugar and make a jelly of it; put the gooſe- 
berries in glaſſes, when cold pour the jelly 
over them, and the next day paper them; 
wet and half dry the inſide paper, to lie down 
the cloſer, put on your upper paper, and ſet 
1 in a ſtove. 


If you have a mind to make a little tree 
of them according to art, they will be Pretty 
in a deſert. 


R ; How 
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How ta mote fer ban 

Take a 00 of fine flower, 5 eight 
eggs; beat them well together, put in a 
penny loaf grated, one nutmeg, two glaſſes 
of ſack, a ſpoonful of yeaſt, better than half 
a pound of melted butter, and as much milk 
as will make it thick batter ; let it ſtand 
three or four hours to riſe ; they muſt be 
well beaten, and whe you have rolled them 
out thin, put them 1 into any ſhape, and bake 
them. | 


+ A frcond fr F. 


Der the — — very well, Sni in a ſilver 


baſon or pewter, over a charcoal fire; ſtir it 


often that it may not burn, and when cold 


fift it through a hair fieve;z then make a thin 
batter with cream, a little water, ſack, cin- 
namon, and mace beaten and ſifted, with 
double- refined ſugar; mix and beat all well 
| together, and when your irons are clean and 
very hot rub them with a little butter and 
a clean rag, then put them on and turn the 
irons, firſt one way and then another, till 


you think they are brown, which will be in 
a 


. 
& 
| 

1 


r 


Bot” « 
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+ ſmall time ; take them off the irons, and 
roll them about your finger or a ſtick, and 
keep them in a tin pot near the fire; you 
muſt make then over a quick charcoal fire, 


or elſe they will not come off the irons 
whole. | 


' * 


 * To make ſugar wafers. 


Sift ſome fine ſugar, put about two ſpoon- 
fuls at a time in a ſmall filver porringer or 
filver ladle; wet it with juice of lemon till 
it be a little thin; put in two drops of ſack, 
with what perfume you like, throw it over a 
very ſlow fire ; when a thin white ſkin riſes, 
then ſtir it, and drop it on ſquare papers as 
broad as your hands : if you make coloured 
ones, mix the colours as you do lemons, and 
make them as thin as you can, which you 


muſt do by turning your papers up and down; 


make it run, and ſpread it with your fin- 
gers; about two ſpoonfuls will make three 
or four wafers ; they do beſt upon thin pa- 


pers, that you may turn them round, and 


work them together as is uſed to be done for 
ſugar; place and pin them up at one corner, 
in a warm place, till they are dry. 


R 2 It 


— ee CR 
* 
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It muſt not be in too. hot a Places wen: it 
comes off. eie cis. reacts 


To 5 comfits of various colours. 


If you would have the comfits red, infuſe 
ſome red ſaunders into the water, till it is 
of as deep a colour as you defire it; or if 
you pleaſe, you may uſe cochincal or 12 * 
of mulberries; 


* green,” boil Fan juice of ſpinnage, with 


the fugar , * rn 1 0 5177 

190% i WO i, 

If yellow, put fon to, the; water you 
mix your ſoar with. 1E 1 217 
os e ＋ 11 110 


Nate: They 1 0 all be. boiled to a 
candy height, and then dried in } your 
ſtove. 8 inen 8 

Rune ft; 


To ks beans or 2 bread. 1 212 


e pound of pure: addon nw, an 
blanch them in cold water, taking care you 
part not the almonds; then take a pound of 
double- refined ſugar, beat and ſifted; then 


do your almonds, and flice them the round 
* NR Way; 3 


89 « . «YL 
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way ;. as you cut them ſtrew on fugar, ſtirring 
them all together that they do not ſtick ; 
be ſure you have ſugar to the laſt, and always 
ſtir them, for if they cleave to each other they 
will not be good; they muſt be put in an 
earthen bafon. ; put in a ſmall ſpoonful of 
carraway ſeeds, mingle well theſe together, 
and add a little gum- dragon diſſolved in roſe 
water and ſtrained, put in alſo three grains 
of muſk and ambergreaſe, diſſolved in fine 
ſugar, and the froth of two eggs beaten with 
roſe water ; make your froth as light as you 
can, and put in two ſpoonfuls of fine flour; 
when theſe are well mixed, lay them on wa- 
fers as broad as macaroons, and the thickneſs 
of two flat almonds ; open them with a 
knife or bodkin, leſt two or three pieces ſtick 
together; lay them as hollow and low as 
you can to make them appear in the beſt 
manner, and the quicker you lay them out 
the more hollow they will be; put them in 
a well heated oven; minding they ſcorch not, 
which will deſtroy their beauty; when they 
are half baked take them out, waſh them 
with the white of an egg, ſcrape a little ſugar 
over them, and let the egg be beaten to a 
froth; but let not your ſugar be too groſs ; 
after ſet them into the oven about half an 
hour, 
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hour, then you may take them out, and 
"_ cold 10 them ug 
Note: We aſed to lay out bean bread 
upon whole ſheets: of wafers, and ſo 
cut round to their fize ; the quantity I 
| uſed to make, was, one pound of ſugar, 
one pound of almonds, ſix ſheets of 
wafers, and one nenen of * 
ere 


Jou may leave out dither: hs mate 
or me if 1 pleaſe. | 


Hoco ta make unde of almonds.” 


Take 88 ounces of n blanch and 


cover them over with a cloth from the air, 


1 them in a ſtone. mortar very fine, and, 

s. you beat them, drop in a little gum- 
Poe bas laid in ſack, to keep them from oil- 
ing; when they are almoſt beaten enough, 
take the white of an egg beaten to froth, one 
pound of double-refined ſugar finely beaten, 
and put it in by degrees, working it with 


your hands till it is all in a paſte ; roll it out 


and bake it upon buttered Plates, ad 5 tien 
in an hot oven. 


How 


enn he eh og 


een ie 
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a How to make jumbles. 


Take a pound of fine flour and half a 
pound of ſugar beaten and feered, rub in a 
piece of butter the bigneſs of an egg, a little 
mace finely ſhread, the yolks of four eggs, 
and the whites of three of them; beat them 
with roſe water and a few carraway ſeeds, 
make it up in paſte, with cream, in what 
ſhape 'you pleaſe, and bake them. One 
pound of ſugar and ten eggs make them ex- 
tremely rich. 


Lady Leiceſter's hollow gumballs. 


Take the white of three eggs, ſqueeze in 
the juice of a lemon, and the peel grated in 
with a whiſk beat it up to a froth, have ready 
half a pound of double-refined ſugar finely 
fafted, take off the froth as it riſes, and put 
it into the ſugar till it be wet and thick like 
paſte, roll it into what form you pleaſe, lay 
them upon paper, and put them in a 25 
rate hot oven. 


To 
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To make apricot jumbles. 


Take apricots; pare and lice them: into a 
clean diſh, ſet them on the fire, and with a 
wooden ſpoon bruiſe them ſo that the pulp 
may be ſmall ; dry them on the coals, keep- 
ing * ſtirring till they are both dry and 
tough; lay them out in glaſſes. in a ſtave, for 
two or three days, fo cut them out in long pieces 
and roll them into rounds and ſhapes like 
tumbles; they muſt be rolled in double- 
refined ſugar, and then dry them well in a 
ſtove. 


To make oran mge tumbles 


Take four oranges, lex the 1 be * 
with thick rinds; take out all the meat, and 
boil them in three ſeveral waters till they are 
tender, and the bittexneſs ut of them ; then 
ſqueeze them hard, dry them in a coarſe 
cloth, beat them in a ſtone mortar till they 
are come to a pulp, then take as much dou- 
ble- refined ſugar, ſeered, as will work it into 
paſte, and roll it into what ſhape you think 
proper. 


+ 


To 


"BS 
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To make ſugar of raſberries. 


Take what quantity of fine ſugar you 
pleaſe, well beaten and ſeered; put it into 
a baſon, fet it over hot coals, and have the 
juice of raſberries infuſed in a pot of water, as 
you do your common cakes ; then throw a 
little ſugar among the juice, but not too 
much, that it may not diſſolve the ſugar but 
dry with it preſently; let it dry as to a candy 
ts and it wall * all the year. 


T 0 wake Ager n 
Take three pounds af fine flour, dried well 
and ſifted, and add two pounds of loaf ſugar 
beaten and ſifted ; put in the yolks of four 


eggs, a little mace, a quarter of a -pint of 
roſe water, and, if you pleaſe, you may diſ- 


ſolve muſk or ambergreaſe in your ſugar ; 
mix all together, make it up to roll out, + ng 
bake them in a quick oven, and fift fome 


gar on them. | 
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To make ſagar puſs. 


Take the whites of ten eggs and beat 
them till they riſe to a high froth; put it in 
a ſtone mortar,. or wooden bowl, and add as 
much d6uble-refined ſugar as will make it 
thick ; put in ſome ambergreaſe to give it a 
taſte, and rub it round the mortar for half 
an hour; put in a few carraway ſeeds, take 
a ſheet of wafers and lay it on as broad as 
ſixpence and as high as you can; put them 
in a moderate hot oven half a quarter of 
an hour, and they will look as white as 


ſnow. 


Th make + es MI.” 65331 


Take Ni- Aae and arp it in 00 
water; then take ſome double- refined ſugar, 
ſeer and wet it with ſome gum as ſtiff as 
paſte ; work it with a ſpoon till-it becomes 
white, roll it out ypon white paper very 
thin, and cut it out in ſhapes with a jigging- 
1ron, and bake it in an oven, ang care not 


to ſcorch itte 


How 


* 
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* 


How to make little candied cates. 


Take double-refined ſugar finely ſeered, 
about a ſilver ladleful; wet it no more than 
will make it boil to a candy height, and put 
in what flowers you pleaſe; ſtrew ſome ſugar 
upon them, glaſs-drop them upon white 
paper, and take them off hot to avoid their 
ſticking. 


How to make tumblets. 


: Take of fine ſugarand flouronepoundeach, 
eight eggs, with their whites taken out, and 
beat the yolks with two ſpoonfuls of roſe 
water; take the quantity of a walnut of 
butter, which, along with the egg, put to half 
the quantity of ſugar and flour, and mingle 
in the other half gradually. Some make 
tumblets thus: take a pound of ſugar, and 
mix to it the white of an egg well beaten; 
Put to it a little grated lemon peel, making 

it in little balls; put them upon round pa- 

pers, and do them in a pan oyegthe fire till 
| they are enough. 


8 2 Ra- 


= 
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Ratafia biſcuits. 


Take four ounces of bitter almonds, blanch 
and beat them as fine as you can; in beating 
them, put in the whites of four eggs, one at 
a time, and mix it up with ſifted ſugar to a 
light paſte ; roll the cakes, and lay them on 
wafer-paper, or on tin plates; make the 
paſte fo light as to take it up with a ſpoon ; 
then bake them 1 in a _ oven. 


How to make ſugar 0! 0 ues, a a cheap Way. 


| lifes pound of PID flue, one pound 
of powder ſugar, a few almonds blanched and 
pounded ; mix | theſe with ſix ſpoonfuls of 
roſe water, and the yolks and whites of eight 
eggs that are beat a full hour; when well 
mixed, put it into ſmall tin pans of various 
faſhions, and bake them only with the heat 
of the oven after the batch is drawn, and ftop 


the oven "uy cloſe. 


e * 
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How to make Savoy biſcuits. 


© Take eight eggs, ſeperate the whites from 
the yolks, and beat your whites till they are 
very high ; then put your yolks in with a 
pound of ſugar, beat this for a quarter of an 
hour, and when your oven is ready, put in 
one pound of fine flour, and ſtir it till it is 
well mixed ; lay your biſcuits upon the pa- 
per and ice them, only taking care your oven 
is hot enough to bake them ſpeedily. 


Savoy biſcuits, a ſecond fort. 


Take twelve eggs, leave out half the 
whites, beat them up with a ſmall whiſk, 
wut in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe or 
orange-tlower water, and, as you beat it up, 
ſtrew in a pound of double-refined ſugar 
well beat and finely ſifted ; when the eggs 
and ſugar are as thick and white as cream, 
take a pound and two ounces of the fineſt 
flour that is dried, and mix with it; then lay it 
in long cakes, and bake thema cool oven. 


* 4 
e 
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Lemon biſcuit. 


Take tlie whites of four eggs, the yolks of 
ten, and beat them a quarter of an hour 
with four ſpoonfuls of orange-flour water ; 
add to it one pound of loaf ſugar beaten and 
ſifted ; then beat them an hour longer, ſtir 
in half a pound of dry flour, and the peel of 
a lemon grated off; butter the pan, ſeer ſome 
ſugar over them as you put them into the 
oven, and, when they are riſen in the oven, 
take them out and lay them on a clean cloth; 
when the oven is cool -put them in again on 
fieves, and let them. ſtand till Mey a are dry 
and will ſnap in breaking. 


: 3 » 


Take a pound of almonds, ſcald and blanch 
them, and throw them into cold water; dry 
them in a cloth, pound them in a mortar, 
and moiſten them with orange: flour water, or 
the white of an egg, left they turn to an oil; 

tas an equal quantity of white 
Whites of four eggs, and 
11K Ft au well together, ſhape 
40 upon wafer- paper with a ſpoon, 


and 
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and bake them in a gentle oven on tin 
plates. £08, 


A ſecond fort of macaroons. 


Take a quarter of a pound of almonds 
blanched, and three ounces of ſugar ſeered; 
beat theſe together with a little of the white 
of an egg and roſe water, till it is thicker 
than batter; then and it on wafer- paper and 
bake them. E | 


Hard biſcutt. 


Take half a peck of fine flour, one ounce 
of carraway ſeeds, ' the whites of two , eggs, 
a quarter of a pint of ale yeaſt, and as much 
warm water as will make it into a ſtiff paſte ; 
make it into long rolls, bake them an hour, 
and the next day pare them round ; then 
ſlice them into pieces about half an inch thick, 
dry them in the oven, draw and turn them 
and dry the other ſide, and they will keep 
the whole ao | | 
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To make iced Biſcuit, the French way. 


Take the whites of eight, and the yolks of 
ſix eggs, put to them one pound of loaf ſugar 
beat and ſeered, and beat them two hours ; 
have ready fourteen ounces of fine flour dou- 
ble beat, ſifted, and well dried in an oven, 
or over coals ; when your oven is fwept and 
your plates buttered, put in your flour as faſt 


as you can mingle them together, and lay 


them upon the plates, putting a little muſk 
and ambergreaſe, finely. beat, into them; 
you mult be very quick after your flour is in, 
and ſet them in a quick oven ; this will 


make twenty —— ones, laying out for each 


one if pong 
How to make Naples biſcuits. 


Take a pound of fine ſugar, and ** 
quarters of the fineſt flour you can get; the 


ſugar muſt be finely ſeered, and the flour 


three times; then add ſix eggs beat very 
er three grains of muſk with a 
8 ter; heat your oven, and 
it hot make them, taking 
ZE not made up wet. 

To 


when it 
eare they 
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Cv 


To make orange biſcuits. 


Take your oranges and water them two 
days, boil them tender, ſhift the water they 
are boiled in, and put them to another that 
is hot ; when they are tender take them up, 
and put them in a eloth to dry, minding the 
meat be taken out of the oranges; then take 
their weight and half of double-refined ſugar, 
finely beaten ; let your oranges be beat in a 
ſtone. mortar, ſtrew your ſugar on them as 
they are beating, and when the pulp is very 
fmall, and the ſugar taken up with beating, 


then take it out and lay it on glaſſes like your 


paſte, minding to be quick in laying it out, 


for fear it grows rough and dries too faſt; ſet 


them in an oven after manchets and keep 
them in a ſtove to dry ; beat the pulp of your 
oranges very ſmall, or elſe they will look 
rough, dark, tough, and harſh. 


* 


A rich great care, 


Take a peck of flour well dried; an ounce 


of nutmeg; and as much e r. beat 


the ſpice well, mix them wit ur flour, a 


pound and a half of ſugar, fore ſalt, thir- 
85 T teen 


** 


with a bruſh or bunch of feathers, ſpread it 


\ 


/ 
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teen pounds of currants well waſhed, picked, 
and dried, and three pounds of raiſins ſtoned 
and cut into ſmall pieces ; mix all theſe well 
together, make five pints of cream almoſt 
icalding hot, put into it four pounds of freſh 
butter, beat the yolks of twenty eggs, three 
pints of good ale yeaſt, a pint of ſack, a 
quarter of a pint of orange-flour water, 
three grains of muſk, and fix grains of 
ambergreaſe; mix theſe together, and ſtir 
them into your cream and butter then mix 
all in the cake, and ſet it for an hour before 
the fire, to riſe, before you put it in your 
hoop; mix your {weetmeats in it, two 
pounds of citron, and one pound of candied 
orange and lemon peel, cut 1n ſmall pieces ; 


you muſt bake it in a deep hoop, butter the 


ſides, put two papers at the bottom, flour it, 


and put in your cake; it muſt have a quick oven, 


and will take four hours to bake it; when it 
is drawn, ice it over the top and ſides; take 
two pounds of double- refined ſugar, beat and 
ſifted, the whites of ſix eggs beat to a froth, 
with three or four ſpoonfuls of orange- flour 
water, - andgghree grains of muſk and amber- 
greaſe ; beMtheſe in a ſtone mortar with a 
wood peſtle, till it be as white as ſnow, and, 


all 
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all over the cake, and put it into the oven to 
dry, taking care the oven does not diſcolour 
it; when it is cold paper it, and it will keep 


good five or fix weeks. 


A plumb cake. 


Take two pounds ten ounces of the fineſt 
flour well- dried, two pounds of currants 
weighed after dried, picked, and waſhed ; 


three nutmegs finely grated, three or four 


blades of large mace, ten cloves, a little 


cinnamon, dried and beat fine; mix all theſe 


into the flour, with two ounces of fine ſugar, 
break into the baſon the yolks of twelve 
eggs and the whites of fix ; beat into them 
a pint of very good yeaſt, not bitter leſt it 
ſpoil your cake ; ſtrain it through an hair 
fieve into the middle of the flour, ſet over 
the fire a pint of new cream, and when it is 


boiled take it off the fire, put in a pound of 


new butter cut in thin flices, and as much 


 faffron as will colour the cream; when the 


butter is all melted and the cream not very 
hot, then pour into the flour as much as will 
make it like a pudding, but not too thin ; 
never offer to mould it, but lift it up wich 
T2 your . 
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your fingers till your flour be wet all over; 
flour a cloth all over, and lay it before the 
fire for a quarter of an hour to riſe; then put 
it into a frame well buttered, and, with a 
knife dipt in flour, cut a creaſe acroſs, and 
prick it _—_ to the bottom with a bod- 
kin, and ſet it over a quick fire; ſet it in a 
quick oven, bake it a full hour, and draw it 
cently out of the oven, for ſhaking any cake 
will make it heavy; you may, if you pleaie, 
add 11% ſpoonf fuls of ſack, ſome ambergreaſe, 
citron ad lemon; ice it as ſoon as drawn, 
and ſet it in a proper place; if you follow 
theſe directions, it will eat as if a great quan- 
tity of almonds were in it; but I ſeldom 
put in any Citron. 


The tcing fer the cake, 


Take 2 pound of mY beit refined ſugar, 
fft it throvgh a lawn fieve, take the whites 
of two eggs well beat, with four or five 
ſpoonfuls of orange-flour water ; put your 
{ugar into the eggs, and never leave beating 
them till they are as white as ſnow ; cover 
your cake all over, and ſtick ſome thin ſlices 
of citron, if you put any in the cake. 


This 
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This eake hath been made for the beſt 
people in England; for it is an admirable one 
if carcfully made. 


4 ſecond fort. 


Take ſeven pounds of flour, two pounds 
and a half of butter, and mix it with the 
butter; ſeven pounds of currants, two large 
nutmegs, half an otince of mace, and -a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, all finely beat 
and grated ; one pound of ſugar, and ſix- 
teen eggs, leaving out four whites; put in a 
full pint and a half of ale yeaſt, warm as 
much cream as you think will wet it, and 
put ſack to your cream to make it as thick as 
batter ; beat alſo one pound of almonds with 
ſack and orange-flour water, but do not let 
them be fine but groſsly beat; put in a pound 
of candied orange, lemon, and citron peel, 
or more if you deſire it very rich; mix all, 
put it into your hoop, with a paſte under it 
to fave the bottom. This was given by one 
of the niceſt houſewives in England, and is 
as good as ever was made, 


To 
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To make a very fine rich plumb cake. - 


Take four pounds of the fineſt flour well 
dried and ſifted, fix pounds of the beſt freſh 
butter, ſeven paunds of currants well waſhed, 
picked, and rubbed very clean and dry ; two 
pounds of Jordan almonds, blanched and beat 
in a marble mortar, with fack and orange- 
flour water, till they are very fine; take four 
pounds of eggs, leave out half the whites, 
and add three pounds of double-refined ſugar, 
beat and fifted through a lawn fieve, with 
mace, cloves, and cinnamon, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce; three large nutmegs beat 
fine, a little ginger, of ſack and French 
brandy half a pint each, ſweetmeats to your 
liking, lemon and citron ; take a large broad 
pan, beat your butter to a cream before any 
of your ingredients go in, minding ta beat it 
all one way, or it will turn to oil; put in 
your ſugar, beat it well, and work in your 
almonds ; let your eggs be well beat, put 
in, and beat all together till it looks white 
and thick; put in your brandy, ſack, and 
ſpices, and ſhake your flour in by degrees ; 
when your oven is ready, put in your cur- 


- . rants and ſweetmeats, and put it into your 
i * . hoop; 


* 


| 
/ 
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hoop ; it will take four hours baking in a 


quick oven ; 


you muſt be mindful to keep beating it 
all the time with your hand ; and your 
currants, as ſoon as cleaned, muſt be 
put in a diſh before the fire, that they 
may be warm when mixed. The above 
quantity bakes beſt in two hoops. 


An ordinary plumb cake. 


Take three pounds of flour, a little ale 
yeaſt, a pint of milk, a pound of ſugar, a 
pound of butter, and a little all-ſpice ; ; make 
it into dough before you put in the plumbs, 
and work in as many as you pleaſe. 


A pound ſeed-cake. 


Take a pound of flour, one pound of fine 
powder ſugar, one pound of buiter, eight 

yolks and four whites of eggs, as much car- 
raway ſeeds as you like; firſt beat up the 

butter to'a cream with your hands, minding 
to beat it one way leſt it oil; then by Fo 
_grees beat in your eggs, ſugar, and flour, till 
EY, it 


* 


Note : As you mix it for the oven. 
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it goes into the oven; bake it in a quick 
oven, and it will take an hour and a quarter 


baking. 
Another ſ[eed-cakte. 


Take two pounds of flour, two pounds of 
freſh butter rubbed well in, ten yolks and five 
whites of eggs, three ſpoonfuls of cream, and 
four ſpoonfuls of ale yeaſt ; mix all toge- 
ther, put it before the fire to riſe, then work 
in a pound of carraway comfits, and bake it 
in an hour and a quarter. g 


A rich ſeed cake. 


Take five pounds of fine flour well dried, 
and four pounds of fingle-refined ſugar beat 
and ſifted ; mix theſe together, and ſift them 
through an hair fieve; then waſh four pounds 
of butter in eight ſpoonfuls of roſe or orang- 
flour water, and work the butter with your 
hands till it is like cream; beat twenty yolks 
and ten whites of eggs, and put them to ſix 
ſpoonfuls of ſack; put in your flour, a lit- 
tle at a time, and ſtirring it with your hand 
all the time; you muſt not begin mixing it 
till the oven is almoſt hot, and after it is 

mix- 
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mixed you let it ſtand ſome time before you 
put it into the hoop ; when you are ready to 
put it into the oven, put to it eight ounces of 
candied orange peel ſliced, with as much ci- 
tron, and a pound. and a half of carraway 
comfits ; mix them well and put it into the 
hoop ; it muſt be a quick oven, and two or 
three hours will be ſufficient. to bake the 
cake; after which you may ice it if you 


pleaſe. 


4 


Little currant and ſeed cakes. 


Take two pounds of fine flour, one pound 
and a half of butter, the yolks of five or fix 
eggs, one pound and a half of ſugar, ſix 
ſpoonfuls \af roſe water, nine ſpoonfuls of 
ſack, three ſpoonfuls of carraway ſeeds, two 
nutmegs, and one pound of currants ; beat 
the butter with your hand till it is very thin, 
dry your flour well, put in your carraway | 
ſeeds, and nutmegs finely grated ; afterwards 
put them all into your batter, with your 
eggs, ſack, and roſe water ; mingle them 
well together, put in your currants, let your 
oven be pretty hot, and as ſoon as they are 
coloured they will be enough. - 


1.08 Li- 


* 
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Liquorice cakes. 


Take hyſop and red-roſe water, of eac! 


half a pint, half a pound of green liquorice, 


the outſide ſcraped off, and then beat with a 
peſtle ; put to it half a pound of anniſceds, 


and ſteep it all night in the water ; boil it 
with a gentle fire till the taſte is well out of 


the liquorice; ſtrain it, put to it three pounds 
of liquorice powder, and ſet it on a gentle 
fire till it is come to the thickneſs of cream; 
take it off, and put to it half a pound of white 
{ugar-candy ſeered very fine; beat this toge- 
ther as you do biſcuit, for at leaſt three hours, 
and never ſuffer it to ſtand ſtill ; as you beat 
it you muſt ſtrew in double-refined ſugar 
finely ſeered, at leaſt three pounds; half an 
hour before it is finiſhed, put in half a ſpoon- 


ful of gum-dragon ſteeped in orange-flower 


water; when it is very white then it is 
beat enough; roll it up with white ſugar, 
and if you will have it perfumed muſt * 
in a paſtil or two, 
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— 


The nun's cake. 


Take four pounds of your fineſt flour, 
and mix with it three pounds of double- 
refined - ſugar, finely beat and ſifted ; dry 
them by the fire till you prepare your other 
materials; take four pounds of butter, beat 
it in your hands till it is very ſoft like cream, 
beat thirty-four eggs, leave out ſixteen whites 
and take out the treads from them all ; beat 
the eggs and butter together, till it appears 
like butter, pour in four or five ſpoonfuls of 
roſe or orange-tlour water, and beat it again ; 
then take your flour and ſugar, with fix 
ounces of carraway ſeeds; ſtrew it in by de- 
grees, beating it up all the while for two 
hours together; you may put in as much 
tincture of cinnamon or ambergreaſe as you 
pleaſe; butter your hoop, and let it ſtand 
three hours in a moderate oven. 


Saffron Cakes, 


Take a quarter of a peck of fine flour, a 
pound and half of butter, three ounces of 
carraway ſeeds, and fix eggs; beat well a 
quarter of an ounce of cloves and mace to- 


U 2 gether 
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gether very fine, a pennyworth of cinnamon 
beat, a pound of ſugar, a pennyworth of Þ 
roſe water, a pennyworth of faffron, a pint 
and half of yeaſt, and a quart of milk ; mix 
all together lightly with your hands thus; 
firſt boil the milk and butter, ſcum off the 
butter, and mix it with the flour and a little 
of the milk, ſtir the yeaſt into the reſt, and 
ſtrain it; mix it with your flour, put in your 
ſeed and ſpice, roſe water, tincture of ſaf- 
fron, ſugar, and eggs ; beat all up with 
your hands very lightly, and bake it in a hoop 
or pan, minding to butter the pan well ; it 
will take an hour and a half in a quick oven; 
you may leave out the ſeed if you chuſe it, 


and I think it the beſt. 


A rich yeaſt cake. 


Take a quartern and half of fine flour, fix Þ 
pounds of currants, an ounce of cloves and 
mace, ſome cinnamon, two nutmegs, about 
a pound of ſugar, tome candied lemon, orange 
and citron cut in thin pieces, a pint of ſweet 
wine, ſome orange- flower water, a pint of 
veaſt, a quart of cream, two pounds of but- | 


3 
ter melted. and put in the middle; ſtrew . 
ſome | 


E 
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ſome flour over it, let it ſtand half an hour 
to riſe, knead it well together, let it ſtand 
ſome time. before the fire, work it up well, 
put it in a hoop, and bake it two hours and 


a half in a gentle oven. 


Little queen cakes. 


Take two pounds of fine flour, a pound 


and a half of butter, the yolks of fix eggs, one 


pound and a half of ſugar, fix ſpoonfuls of 
roſe water, nine ſpoonfuls of ſack, two nut- 
megs, and two pounds of currants; beat 
your butter with your hand till it is very thin, 
dry your flour well, put in your ſugar and 
nutmegs finely grated, and put them all into 
your batter, - with your eggs, ſack, and rofe 
water : mingle them well together, put in 
your currants, let your oven be moderately 
hot, and they will be baked in a quarter of 


an hour; take care your currants be nicely 
waſhed and cleaned. 


Almond cakes. 


Take a pound of double-refined ſugar 


_ finely ſeered, a quarter of a pound of the 


beſt almonds laid in cold water all night and 
blanched ; 
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blanched ; take the white of an egg, put to 
it a ſpoonful of roſe water, and beat it to the 
whiteneſs of ſnow, letting it ſtand half an 
hour ; beat your almonds, putting thereto a 
ſpoonful of roſe water, a little at once, and 
the ſame with the egg; when the almonds 
are well beat, put the ſugar in by degrees, 
and minding you wet not the paſte too 
much whilſt you roll out the cakes ; you 
muſt continue beating till all be uſed, and 


when your cakes are made, lay them ſeverally 


on papers with ſome ſeered ſugar over them; 
bake them in an oven as hot as for your ſugar 
cakes. 


Portugal cakes. 


To a pound of fine flour well dried, add a 
pound of double-refined ſugar finely ſeered ; 
take a pound of new butter, waſh it in roſe 
water, and roll it till it is very ſoft; throw 
in the ſugar and flour by degrees, till half 
in, working it with your hands ; put in the 
yolks of fix eggs, beat the whites with two 
ſpoonfuls of ſack, and work in the other half 
of the flour; when the oven is hot, put in 
a pound of currants ready waſhed and dried ; 


your pans muſt be ready buttered, fill them 
half 
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balf full, and ſcrape ſome fine ſugar over 
them; the oven muſt be moderately hot, 
and ſet up the ſtone ; you may make them 
plain. 


Carraway cakes. 


To a pound of flour add a pound of new 
butter without falt, eight ſpoontuls of good 


yeaſt, four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, the yolks 


of three new-laid eggs, carraway feeds as 


many as you pleaſe, four ounces of ſugar, 
and ſome ambergreaſe; knead all into a 
paſte, make it up into what form you pleaſe, 
and when they come out of the oven ſtrew 
on ſugar. 


Shrewſbury cakes, 


Take two pounds of flour, a pound of 
ſugar finely ſcered, and mix them together; 
take out a quarter of a pound to roll them 
in, then take four eggs well beat, four 
ſpoonfuls of cream and two of roſe water ; 
beat them well together, mix them with the 
flour into a paſte, roll them into thin cakes, 
and bake them in a quick oven. 


Bau- 
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Banbury cakes. 


Take half a peck of fine flour, three pounds 
of currants, a. pound and a halt of butter, a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, a quarter t 
an ounce of cloves and mace, three qu 
of a pint of ale yeaſt, and a little roſe wa- 
ter; boil as much milk as will ſerve to knead 
it, and when it is almoſt cold, put in as much 
carraway ſeed as will thicken it; work it all 
together at the fire, pulling it to pieces two 
or three times before you make it up. 


Whetſtone cakes. 


__ 


Take half a pound of fine flour, and the 
' fame quantity of loaf ſugar ſeered, a pound 
of carraway ſeeds dried, the yolk of one egg, 
the whites of three, a little roſe water, with 
ambergreaſe diflolved in it; mix all well 
together, and roll it out as thin as a wafer ; 
cut them with a glaſs, lay them on floured 
paper, and then bake them in a very flow 


oven, 


Bean | 
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Bean cakes. 


Take weight for weight of fine ſugar and 
blanched almonds cut in long narrow flices ; 
{lice ſome preſerved orange, lemon, and ci- 
tron peel ; then beat the white of a new-laid 
egg, with a little orange-flower water, to a 
high froth ; put ſo much of the froth into 
ſugar as will juſt wet it, and with the point 
of a knife build up your almonds, piling it 
round as high as you can upon a wafer ; let 
ſome ambergreaſe be in your ſugar, and bake 
them after the manner of a manchet. 


To make gum cakes, 


Take gum dragon, let it lie all night in 
roſe water till it is diſſolved, have ee 
refined ſugar beaten and ſeered, and mix your 
gum and ſugar together ; make it up into a 
paſte, then roll ſome up plain, and ſome 
with herbs and flowers ; all the paſte muſt 
be kept ſeparately, your herbs and flowers 
muſt be beat ſmall before you make them 
into paſte ; but you may uſe the juice of the 
flowers and herbs only; I uſe ſweet mar- 
joram, red roſes, marrygolds, clove-jilly 

"> flow 
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flowers, and blue-bottle berries, all clipped 
from the white ; when you have made all 
your colours ready, have to every one a little 
rolling-pin and a knife, or elſe the colours 
will mix ; firſt lay a white and then a colour, 
then a white again, for two colours will not 
do well; ſo roll them up, and cut them the 
bigneſs of a ſixpence, but in what faſhion 
you pleaſe, minding that they are rolled very 


thin. 
To make boneycomb cakes. 


Take your ſugar and boil it to a candy- 
height; then put in your flowers, which 
muſt be cut; have little papers with four 
corners ready; then drop fome of your candy 
on the papers, take them off when ready, 
and if they are rightly done they will look 
full of holes Iike honeycombs. 


How to make lemon cakes. 


Take the beſt coloured lemons, ſcrape out 
the blacks, and grate off the peel clean ; put 
the pcel into a ſtrainer, ,wet what ſugar you 
think will ſerve and boil it to a candy-height; 
then take it off and put in your lemon peel ; 
when 
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when it boils take it off, ſqueeze in a little 
lemon juice, and drop them on buttered plates 


or papers ; you may put in muſk or amber- 
greaſe if you pleaſe. 


To make lemon, orange, and flower cakes. 


Take ſugar finely ſeered, and wet it with 
the juice of orange, or any flowers you fancy; 
there muſt be no more juice than will make 
your paſte ſtiff and thick ; ſet it upon the 
fire, when it begins to boil drop it in little 
cakes, and they will come off preſently ; 
ſcurvigraſs done thus is good againſt the 
ſcurvy ; if it boils you will ſpoil it. 


Violet cakes, 


Beat your ſugar wherein gum hath been 
ſteeped, put in the violets and the juice, and 
ſo work it well together with ſeered ſugar, 
and dry them in a ſtove. 


How to make wormwood cakes. 


Take one pound of double-refined ſugar 
ſifted, mix it with three or four eggs well 
beat, and drop in as much chemical oil of 

X 2 worm- 
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wormwood as you pleaſe ; drop them on pa- 
pers, and you may have them of various co- 
lours by pricking them with a pin and filling 
the ſmall holes with ſuch colours ; you muit 
keep your colours ſeparate in ſmall gallipots ; 
for red, take a dram of cochineal, ſome 
cream of tartar, and as much allum ; tic 
them up ſeverally in little bits of fine cloth, 
and put them to ſteep in a glaſs of water two 
or three hours; when you want the colours, 
preſs the bags in the water, and mix ſome of 
it in a little white of egg and ſugar ; uſe 
ſaffron for the yellow, prepared as the red; 
for green, mix blue with the ſaffron ; for 
blue, put powder-blue in water, 


How to make cakes of flowers. 


Boil double-refined ſugar to a candy- 
heigth, and then ſtrew in your flowers and 
let them boil once up; then with your 
hand lightly ſtrew in a little double-refined 
ſugar ſifted, and then, as quick as may be, 
put it into your little pans made of card, and 
pricked full of holes at the bottom ; you 
muſt ſet the pans on a cuſhion, and when 

they are cold take them out, 


How 


> 
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How to make a cake, and leave out either eggs, 
ſugar, or butter. 


Make your cake as you do the pound 
cake, leave out cither the ſugar, eggs, or 


butter ; but then you muſt add thick cream 
inſtead of the butter; any of the three leſt 
out, the cake will be good. | 


Brown almond gingerbread. 


Take a quarter of a pound of blanched 
almonds, beat exceeding fine with water 
wherein gum-arabick was ſteeped, with a few 
drops of lemon juice, as much cinnamon 1 
beat, and ſome ginger finely grated and * 
ſeered, as to make it brown; make it ſweet, 
and {mooth it well, roll it out, and cut it in 
ſquare cakes rolled very thin; dry it in a 
ſtove or before the fire. 


A ſecond fort. + 


Take three pounds of flower, a pound of 
ſugar, a pound of butter rubbed in very 
fine, with two ounces of ginger, and a grated 
nutmeg ; mix theſe with a pound of * 
an 
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and a quarter of a pint of cream warmed 
together; then make your bread ſtiff, roll 
them out, and make them in thin cakes, 
and bake them in a ſtove or oven. 


__ Grngerbread. 


Take a pound and a half of London 
treacle, two eggs beat, half a pound of 
brown ſugar, one ounce of ginger beat and 
ſifted, of cloves, mace, and nutmeg, all to- 
gether, half an ounce ; of very fine coriander 
and carraway ſeeds half an ounce each; two 


pounds of butter melted, and mixed toge- 


ther ; add as much flour as will knead it into 
2 very ſtiff paſte, and roll it out ; cut it into 
what form you pleaſe, bake it in a quick 
oven on tin plates, and a little time will be 
ſufficient. 


A ſecond fort. 


Take three pounds of fine flour, the rind 
of a lemon dried and beat to powder, half a 
pound or more of ſugar, and an ounce and 
a half of beat ginger ; mix all theſe toge- 
ther, and make it ſtiff by adding and work- 


ing in treacle; make it into what form you 


pleaſe ; 
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pleaſe you may put candied orange peel and 
zitron in it; and mind you butter your pa- 

er it is baked on, and that it is baked hard 
and firm. 


How to make whigs. 


Take a pound of butter cut in ſlices and 
pot it into a pint of milk, fet it on the fire 
will it is melted, and take a quarter of a peck 
of flour, with fome cloves, mace and gin- 
ger ; then beat four eggs, a quarter of a pint 
of good yeaſt, and three or four ſpoonfuls of 
ſack ; when the milk is as warm only as 
though juſt from the cow, mix all together 
to a paſte, and let it lie half an hour to riſe ; 
then put it to a pound of carraway comfits, 
mould them into whigs, and bake them 
on papers; the oven muſt be hot as for man- 
chets, and they will be almoſt as long in the 
baking. 


Light whags. 


Take a pound and a half of flour, and 
mix it with a pint of milk made warm ; 
cover it, and let it lie by the fire half an 
hour ; then take half a pound of fugar _ 

| h 
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half a pound of butter, and work them i. 
the paſte, and make it into whigs with 
Iittle flour as poſſible, and if the oven is 
quick they. will riſe very much. 


To make artificial fruit. 


Firſt take care at a proper time of th + 
year, to ſave the ſtalks of the fruit with the 
ſtones to them; then get ſome neat pretty 


tins made in the ſhape of the fruit you ir - 


tend to make, leaving a hole at the top ro 
put in the ſtone and ſtalk, and they muſt be 
fo contrived as to open in the middle to take 
out the fruit; there muſt be made alſo a 
frame of wood to fix them in ; and in the 
making of the tins, care muſt be taken to 
make them extreamly ſmooth in the inſide, 
leſt by their roughneſs they mark the fruit ; 
as alſo, that they are made of exact ſhape to 
what they repreſent ; becauſe, a defect in 


either will not only give deformity to the ar- 


tificial fruit, but likewiſe rob the artiſt of the 
honour ſhe would otherwiſe acquire, and 


for which the lady would undoubtedly ſtand 
admired. 


Then 
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Then take two cow heels and a calve's 
foot; boil them in a gallon of ſoft water, till 


all boil to rags; when you have a full quart 


of jelly, ſtrain it through a fieve, put it in a 
ſaucepan, ſweeten it, put in ſome lemon 
peel, with perfume, and colour it to the fruit 
you intend o imitate ; ſtir all together, give 


it a boil, and all your tins; put in your 


ſtones and the ſtalks juſt as the fruit grows 
when the jelly is quite cold, open your tins 
for the bloom and carefully duſt powder blue; 
an ingenious clever perſon may make great 
improvements on this artificial fruit, as it re- 
quires great nicety in the doing it ; a little 
practice will perfect them in it. 


To make ice cream. 
Take two pewter baſons, one larger than 


the other; the inward one muſt have a cloſe 
cover, into which you put your cream, and 


mix it with what you think proper, to give it 


a flavour and colour, as raſberries, &c. then 


ſweeten it to your palate, cover it cloſe, and 


ſet it in the larger baſon; fill it with ice, and 


a large handful of ſalt under and over and 


round about ; let it ſtand in the ice three 
quarters of an hour, uncover, and ſtir it and 
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the cream well together, then cover it again ; 
let it ſtand half an hour longer, and turn it 
into your plate; your baſons ſhould be three 
cornered, that four colours may he in one 
plate; one colour ſhould be yellow, another 
green, another red, and a fourth white; but 
that depends on fancy, and what you colour 
them with; as any ſort of fruit, ſaffron, 
or cochineal ; and for the green, there are ſe- 


veral forts of juice; all muſt be well favoured 


with different ſorts of fruit ; the white wants 
nothing but orange-flower water and ſugar, 
three baſons are made at the pewterers for 


the uſe — 


Some make their ice cream in tin pans, 
and mix three pennyworth of ſalt petre and 
two pennyworth of roach allum, both beat 
fine, with the ice, as alſo three pennyworth 
of bay falt ; lay it round the pan as above, 
cover it with a coarſe cloth, and let it ſtand 
two houts. 


To make chocolate puffs. 


Take half a pound of' chocolate grated, 
and a pound of double-refined ſugar beat 
fine and fifted ; then with the white of 
| two 
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two eggs make a paſte, and have ready ſome 
more ſugar to ſtrew on the tins ; turn the 
rough {ide upwards, and bake them in a flow 
oven; you may form the paſte into any ſhape, 


and colour it with different colours. 


To make a pepper cake. 


Take a quarter of an ounce of whole pep- 
per and half a gill of ſack ; mix and boil 
them a quarter of an hour, then take the 
pepper out, put in as much double-refined 
lugar as will make it like a paſte, then drop 


it in what ſhape you pleaſe, or on plates, 


and let it dry. 
Oil of oranges. 


Take a pound of ſweet almonds well 
peeled, the flowers of lemons and oranges as 


much as you pleaſe, which you muſt divide 
into three equal parts; after this you muſt 


put a third part of the flowers upon a white 
linnen cloth in a ſieve, ſtrewing upon the 
ſaid flowers half of the almonds, which you 
muſt ſtrew with another third part of the 
flowers ; and then the reſt of your almonds» 
which you muſt cover with the reſt of your 

Y 2 flowers, 
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flowers, ſo that the almonds muſt always be 
in the middle of the flowers in the fieve 
leave them together for ſix days, renewing 
and changing them every day; then beat the 
almonds in a mortar, and preſs them in a 
white linen cloth until they iſſue out clear oil, 
then ſtop it up cloſe in a veſſel, and let it 
ſtand in the ſun eight days. 


Oil of jeſſamin and violets. 


Take ſweet almonds well peeled and beat, 
with as much jeſſamin as you pleaſe ; lay 
them rank upon rank, and let chem lie in a 
moiſt place for ten days or more; then take 


them away and preſs out the oil in a preſs ; 


this oil ſerveth for divers things, and in the 
like manner you may make your oil of violets 
and ather flowers, 


Oil of nutmegs. 


Take of the beſt nutmegs to the quantity 
of what oil you will have, cut them in ſmall 
pieces, and put to them as much malmſey as 
will cover them; put them in a glaſs for two 
or three days, beat them at the fire, and 
pou them with roſe water ; preſs them 
| in 
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in a preſs and you will have an excellent oil, 


good for many things ; you muſt —_> it 
cloſe ſtopt in a veſſel. 


Oil of Benjamin. 


Take fix ounces of Benjamin well beat 
into powder, and diſſolved a whole day in 


a pound of oil of Tartar and a pound of roſe 


water; then you may diſtil it with a fine 
pipe through a limbeck, and keep it as an 
excellent thing. 


Oi of ſtorax. 


In like manner 1s made oil of ſtorax; take 
what quantity of ſtorax liquid you pleaſe, 
put into roſe water two or three days, then 
diſtil it as the Benjamin aboveſaid; firſt there 
iſſues out oil ſomewhat foul, and then an 
excellent oil. 


Oil of myrrh. 


Take eggs hard roaſted, cut them in the 
middle; take away the yolks and fill them up 
with myrrh beaten into powder ; put them 


in ſome moiſt place where the myrrh may 
diſ- 
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difolve by little and little; this oil maketh 
the face and other parts of the body jolt, and 
takes away _ ſcars. 


O11 of bay fat , 


Put the bay falt in an iron pot, and ſet it 
over a charcoal fire till it is diflolved and 
done running ; take it off, lay the falt on a 
marble, and it will run oil; take four or five 
drops of this, rub it over your hands, and 
it will take all freckles and roughneſs off the 
ſkin. 

Note : In making any of theſe fine 
oils to perfume the water, you mutt 
drop your oil on ſugar and then they 
will mix. 


Fine ſweet waters. 


Take four pounds of damaſk-roſe water, 
of lavender water, and ſpike water, three 
ounces each; the water of bloſſoms of le- 
-mons or oranges, the water of the bloſſoms 
of a myrtle tree, bloſſoms of jeſſamin, and 
of marjoram, of each half a pound; add of 


Korax calamita, and Benjamin a drachm each, 
and 
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and of muſk half a ſcruple ; mingle them 
well together, and keep it in phials well 
ſtopt ſix days; then diftil it in Balneo Mariæ 
and keep the water in a glaſs veſſel fifteen 
days in the fun, and then it will be fit for uſe. 


Another. 


Take of freſh flowers of roſemary two 
pounds, damaſk-roſe water two pounds, ati& 
a ſctuple of amber; put theſe into a glaſt 
phial well ſtopt for ten days, being diſtilled 


in Balneo Marie, and let it be kept in a glafg 


phial ſtopt very cloſe. 1 
Anotber. 


Take four pounds of the aforeſaid water, 
two pounds of damaſk-roſe water; and half 
4 ſcruple of amber; mix theſe together, and 
keep them cloſe ſtopt in a phial and put it 
in the ſun for a month, and it will be fit for 
uſe. | 


Another. 
Take four pounds of damaſk-roſe water, 


with fix ounces of lavender water, three 
pounds 
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pounds of jeſſamine flowers; and half a ſcru- 
ple of fine muſk ; keep them. ten days in a 


veſſel cloſe ſtopt, diſtil in it Balneo Mariz, 
and it will be extreamly good. 


Another. 


Take the peels of oranges and green ci- 
trons of each half an ounce, a ſcruple of 
Ones and iy, ounces of the flowers of 
of Snake we water, let. them ſtand in a 
veſſel covered for the ſpace. of ten days, 
diſtil them in Balneo Mariz, and they wall 
be extraordinary good. 

; 


Take two pounds of damaſk-roſe leaves, 
half a ſcruple of good amber, and beat them 
together ; ſet them upon hot embers tw. or 
three days, and ſteep them ten days in ten 


pounds of damaſk-roſe water, then diſtil it, 


and let it ſtand in the ſun fifteen days. 


Orange 


— 
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Orange Ter. 


Take the parings of forty oranges of the 
beſt ſort, ſteep them in a gallon of ſack three 
ays, and diſtil the ſack and peels together 
in a limbeck; if you would have it very 
ſtrong diſtil it in an ordinary roſe-water ſtill 
put it into bottles, and drop in a little white 
ſugar- candy; divide the oranges and ſack 
twice. 


Che water. 


You may perfume it with any of the above 
waters. | 


., 
. 


Perfumed water. 


Take three handfuls of the tops of young 
lavender, and as much of the flowers of 
woodbine, full ripe and plucked from the 


ſtalks; then take as much orice roots as two 


walnuts and an half, an orange pecl dried, 


and as much calamus as one walnut, and 


beat them all together, 


1 To 
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To make roſe cake to burn for perſume. 


Take three ounces and a half of Benja- 
min, ſteep it three or four days in damaſk- 


roſe water, then of leaves half a pound, and 
beat them as {mall as for conſerve, and put 
the Benjamin into it, with half a quarter of 
an ounce of muſk and as much civet ; beat 
them all together and make them up in 
cakes; then put them between two roſe 
leaves, lay them upon papers in a place 
where no fire is, and turn them often into 
dry papers; when you uſe them, lay one on 
a coal, minding it is not too hot. 


To perfume roſes. 


Take damaſk-roſe buds and cut off the 
wliites, then take orange-tlower or roſe wa- 
ter, whercin Benjamin, ſtorax, lignum rho- 
dium, civet, and muſk, have been ſteeped; dip 
ſome leaves therein, and ſtick a clove into 
cvery roſ: bud; dry them betwixt two pa- 
pers, and they will fall aſunder ; this per- 
tume will lait ſeven ycars. 
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How to make fine ſweet water. 


Take ſweet marjoram, lavender, roſema- 
ry, muſcovy, maudillon balon, fine walnut 
leaves, damaſk roſes, and pinks, of all a like 
quantity, and enough to fill the (till ; then 
take of the beſt orange and damaſk- 
role powder, and ſtorax, of each two 
ounces ; ſtrew one handful or two of the 
powder upon your herbs, and diſtil them 
upon a ſoft fire; tie a little mulk in a piece 
of lawn, and hang it in a glaſs your water 
drops into; when it is all diſtilled, take out 
the cake, and mix them with tlie powders 
that are left; lay them among your cloaths, 
or with ſweet oils, and burn them for 
perfumes. 


Some perfume roſes thus. 


Take your roſe leaves, cut them from the 
whites, and ſprinkle them with the afore- 
ſaid water, putting {ome powder of cloves 
among them, and when dry, put them up 
in bags to ſweeten your cloaths. ; 
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Take your roſe leaves, and as you pall 
them lay them . ſo that they touch not one 
another, turning them every day; when they 
are very dry put them up in a wide mouthed 
glaſs, and tie them up cloſe ; theſe roſes thus 
dried will keep their perfect colour. 

| Ha 


How to make Hungary water. 


Take roſemary Howers, and put a good 
quantity of them into a wide mouthed 
glaſs; then put to them no more ſpirit of 
ſack than will be ſtrong of your flowers, cor 
them cloſe, and let them ſtand ten days at 
leaſt, ſtirring it frequently; then diſtil it in 
a limbeck, and keep it for uſe. 


Lavender water. 


P 


Take a quart of ſpirits of wine and put in 
the eſſence, 
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How to make rataſia. 


To every gallon of brandy put a quart of 
the beſt orange-flower water, and a quart of 
good French wine; you muſt alfo take care 
your brandy is extreamly fine and of a good 
age; put in four hundred apricot ſtones, and 
a pound and a quarter of white ſugar- candy; 
juſt crack the ſtones, and put them in, witch 
the ſhells, into a bottle; ſtop it very cloſe, 
ſeal it down, and put it in the ſun for fix 
weeks; take it in every night, and in wet 
weather, and whenever you take it in, or ſet 
it out, ſhake it well about; after the time is 
expired, let it ſettle, and rack it off when it 
is perfectly fine. 


Surfeit water. 


Take a gallon of brandy, half a pound of 
white ſugar-candy beat ſmall, one pound and 
a half of raifins of the ſun ſtoned, a quarter 
of a pound of dates ſhread, a quarter of a 
pound of whole mace, with an ounce of nutmeg: 
ſliced, half an ounce of anniſeeds, carraway 
ſeeds, and coriander ſeeds ; half an ounce of 
cardinum bruiſed, and as many poppies as 

will 
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will colour it well ; theſe all mixed together, 
add a large ſprig of angelica, rue, worm- 
wood, ſpermint, balm, roſemary, mary- 
golds, fage, clove-jilly lowers, burrage, cow- 
flips, and roſemary flowers, of each a hand- 
ful ; let them ſtand nine days cloſe ſtopped, 
then ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, and bottle 
it up. 


Nate: To the ingredients above pre- 
fcribed, put a gallon of brandy, and let 
it ſtand nine days; diſtil it in a lim- 
beck, and it will make an excellent 
water: I infuſe theſe things in a wide 


mouthed glaſs. 


Plague water. 


Take roſa ſolis, agrimony, betony, ſca- 
bius, centaury tops, ſcordium, balm, rue, 
wormwood, mugwort, celandine, roſemary, 
marygold leaves, brown ſage, burnet, car- 
duus, and dragons, of each a large handful; 
angelica roots, piony roots, tormentil roots, 
elecampane roots, and liquorice, of cach one 
ounce ; cut the herbs, {lice the roots, and 
put them all into an earthen pot; add to 


em a gallon of white wine, and a quart of 
| brandy ; 
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brandy; let them ſteep two days cloſe co- 
vered, then diſtil it in an ordinary {till over 
a gentle fire, and ſwecten it as you think 


Proper . 


Walnut water. 


Take a peck of walnuts in July and beat 


them pretty ſmall, putting to them two querts 


of clove-jilly flowers, two quarts of poppy 
flowers, two quarts of cowſlip flowers dried, 


two quarts of marygold flowers, two quarts 


of ſage flowers, and two quarts of burrage 
flowers ; add to theſe, two ounces of mace 
well beat, two ounces of nutmegs bruiſed, 
and an ounce of cinnamon well beat ; ſteep 
all theſe in a pot, with a gallon of brandy 
and two gallons of ſack; let it ſtand twenty- 
four "$M and diſtil it off. 


Juniper berries. 


Take of the heſt juniper berries twelve 
ounces, proof {pirits of wine three gallons, 
a ſufficient quantity of water, and diſtil 
them ; you may ſweeten it with ſugar. It 
is an excellent remedy againſt wind in the 


ſtomach and bowels ; powerfully provokes | 


urine, 
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urine, and is therefore a good diuretick in 
the gravel and the jaundice ; you may diſtil 
it a ſecond time, only by adding the ſame 
quantity of berries. 


Cardamum water. 


Take pimento, carraway and coriander 
ſceds, and lemon peel, of each four ounces ; 
proof ſpirits three gallons, and a ſufficient 
quantity of water; diſtil it, and ſweeten it 
with one pound and a half of ſugar ; this is 
a cheap and good cordial, and may be uſed 
in all caſes where a ſtomachic cordial is ne- 
ceſſary. 


Nutmeg water, 


Take and bruiſe half a pound of nutmegs, 
an ounce of orange peel, ſpirits of wine rec- 
tified three gallons, and a ſufficient quantity 
of water; diſtil and ſweeten them with two 
pounds of loaf ſugar. It is an excellent ce- 
phalic and ſtomachic cordial, it helps the 
memory and ſtrengthens the eyeſight. 


Mint 
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Mint, balm, or pennyrial water. 


Take four pounds of dried mint, (three 
pounds of any of the other herbs are ſuffi- 
cient) two gallons and a half of proof ſpi- 
rits, and three gallons of water; diſtil them, 
and ſweeten the water with one pound and 


a half of ſugar. 


Citron water. 


Take eighteen ounces of the beſt lemon 
peel bruiſed, nine ounces of orange peel 
bruiſed, nutmegs bruiſed one quarter of a 
pound, and three gallons of proof ſpirits ; 
macerate and diſtil them, ſweeten the water 
with, two pounds of double-refined ſugar, 
and keep it for uſe. 


A ſecond ſort. 


Take the outward yellow rind of twelve 
lemons, and half an ounce of cardamom 
ſeeds alittle bruiſed ; let theſe ſteep three days 
in the beſt French brandy, cloſe ſtopt ; in the 
mean time take of double-refined ſugar one 
pound and a half, and boil it with a pint and 

Aa a 
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a half of ſpring water ; boil it gently to a 
ſyrup, ſcum it, and when it is cold mix it 
= with brandy, adding the juice of three le- 
1 mons ; let it run through a fair bag once or 
twice, till it is fine and clear; then put it 
into pint bottles. 


Note: You muſt be mindful that the 
brandy is free from adulteration, and 
the lemons ſavour not the leaſt of fi eet- 
neſs, or are any ways muſty. 


Cinnamon water. 


Take two pounds of cinnamon and bruiſe 
it, half a pound of citron and orange peel, 
a quarter of an ounce of coriander ſeed 
ſteeped two days in three gallons of malaga 
ſack; diſtil them in a worm ſtill, and ſweeten 
it with fugar diſſolved in red-roſe water; this 
water hath been highly eſtcemed for the 

*-.- taſte; 


FP 


Orange water. 

To every two quarts of ſack add twelve 
oranges, chop and ſteep them twelve hours; 
diſtil them in a glaſs ſtill, ſwecten it with 
very 
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very fine double-refined ſugar diſſolved in red- 


roſe water; put one handful of angelica into 
the ſtill with the oranges. 


Milk water. . 


Take balm, mint, carduus, angelica, rue, 
wormwood, roſemary, of each half a pound, 
and ſweeten them; diſtil them with two 
gallons of milk juſt taken from the cow, in 
a limbeck, with an iron pot ; put in with 
the herbs a quart of water, firſt heat it, then 
carefully pour in the milk all round on the 
herbs, by a pint at a time, till all be poured 
in; this muſt be done in an iron pot covered 
with the ſtill head, and ſhut cloſe ; when it 
boils lower the fire a little. 
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N. B. Do not put quite the quantity 
of mint and wormwood, but as much 
of the balm and ſweet meadow as will 
make up the quantity. 


\ 
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Clary water. 2 

Take a quart of burrage water, put it in an 
earthen jug, and fill it with two or three 
quarts of clary flowers, freſh gathered ; let 
"+ 8 it 
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it infuſe an hour over the fire in a kettle of 
water ; then take out the flowers, and put in 
as many freſh flowers, and fo do for fix or 
ſeven times together ; then add to that wa- 
ter, two quarts of the beſt ſack, a gallon of 
freſh flowers, and two pounds of white ſugar 
candy beat ſmall ; diſtil it off in a cold nil, 

mix all the water together, and when it is diſ- 
tilled ſweeten it to your taſte with the fineſt 
ſugar z this is a very wholſome water, and 
* extreamly pleaſant taſted if corked well and 
kept cloſe. 
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Lady Hewet's water. 


Take red ſage, betony, ſpermint, unſet 
hyſſop, ſetwel, thyme, balm, pennyrial, 
calendine, water creſſes, heart's eaſe, laven- 
der, angelica, germander, calamita, tam- 
ariſk, coltsfoot, avens, valerian, ſaxifrage, 
pimpernal, vervain, parfley, roſemary, 
ſavory, ſcabius, agrimony, mother thyme, 
wild marjoram, Roman wormwood, car- 
duus benedictus, pellitary of the wall- field 
daifies, with their flowers and leaves, of each 
of theſe herbs a handful; after they are 
pickled and waſhed, add of rue, yellow 
comfry-plaintane, camomile, maiden hair, 
ſweet 
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ſweet marjoram, and dragons, a handful of 
each, before they are waſhed or picked ; of 
red-roſe leaves and cowtlip flowers half a 
peck cach : roſemary flowers a quarter of a 
peck ; hartſhorn two ounces, juniper berries 
one drachm, China roots one ounce; comfry 
roots ſliced, anniſeeds, fennel ſeeds, carra- 
way ſeeds, nutmegs, ginger, cinnamon, pep- 
per, ſpikenard, parſley feeds, cloves, and 
mace, aromaticum roſarum, three drams; ſaſ- 
fafras ſliced half an ounce, elecampane roots, 
melliot flowers, calamus aromaticus, carda- 
mums, lignum aloes, rhubarb {liced, thin 
galingal, veronica lodericum cubeb grains, of 
each of theſe two drachms; the cordial be- 
zoar thirty grains, muſk twenty-four grains, 
ambergreaſe twenty grains, flour of coral 
drachms, flour of amber one drachm, flour 
of pearl two drachms, four leaves of gold, 
two drachms of ſaffron in a little bag, and 
white ſugar-candy one pound ; waſh the 
herbs and hang them in a cloth till dry; 
cut and put them into an earthen pot, and 


in the midſt of the herbs put the ſeeds, ſpices 


and drugs, all being well bruiſed ; then put 
thereto ſuch a quantity of ſherry ſack as will 
coyer them, and let them ſteep twenty-four 
hours; then diſtil it in a limbeck, and make 
two 
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two diſtillings ot it, and from each draw 
three pints of water ; mix all together, and 
put it into quart bottles; then divide the 
cordials into three parts, and put into each 
bottle of water a like quantity ; ſhake it of- 
ten together at the firſt, and the longer you 
keep it the better it will be; there never 
was a better cordial in caſes of the greateſt 
Hneſs ; two or three ſpoonfuls almoſt revive 
from dcath. 


To make treatle water. 


Take the juice of three walnuts, four 
pounds of rue, carduus, marygolds, and 
balm, of each three pounds; roots of butter- 
bur half a pound, roots of burdock one 
pound, angelica and maſterwort of each half 
a pound, leaves of ſcordium ſix handfuls, 
Venice treacle and mithridate of each half a 
pound, old Canary wine one-pound, white- 
wine vinegar fix pounds, juice of lemons fix 
pounds; diſtil theſe: in a limbeck, and on 
any illneſs take four ſpoonfuls upon going 
to bed. | 
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Paljey water. 


Take of ſage, roſemary, and betony flow- 
ers, each half a handful; burrage and buglois 
flowers, of each half a handful ; lilies of 
the valley and cowſlip flowers of each four 
or five handfuls; ſteep theſe in the beſt ſpi- 
rit of ſack, and add ſome balm, ſpike flow- 
ers, mother wort, bay leaves, leaves of an 
orange tree, and their flowers; then put in 
citron pecl, piony ſeeds, and cinnamon, of 
each half an ounce ; nutmegs, cardamums, 
mace, cubeds, yellow ſanders, of each half 
an ounce ; lignum aloes one drachm ; make 
all theſe into powder, and add half a pound 
of jujabes with the ſtones taken out ; then 
add pearl prepared, Smaragde's muſk, and 
ſaffron, of each ten grains; ambergreaſe one 
ſcruple; red roſes dried one ounce, and as 
many lavender flowers, ſtripped from their 
ſtalks, as will fill a gallon glaſs; ſteep all 
theſe a month, and diſtil them in a limbeck 
very carefully ; after it is diſtilled, hang it in 
a bag with the following ingredients ;. pearl, 
{maragde's muſk, and ſaffron, of cach ten 
grains; ambergreaſe one ſcruple, red roſes 
dried, red and ycllow ſanders, of each one 
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ounce; hang them in a white ſarſnet bag in 
the water, cloſe ſtopped. 


Hiſterical water. 


Take zedoary, roots of lovage, ſeeds of 
wild parſnips, of each two ounces ; roots of 
fingle piony four ounces, miſletoe of the oak 
three ounces, myrrh a quarter of an ounce, 
and caſtor half an ounce ; beat all theſe to- 
gether, and add to them a quarter of a pound 
of dried millepedes ; pour on them three 
quarts of mugwort water, and two quarts 
of brandy ; let them ſtand in a cloſe veſſel 
eight days, and diſtil it in a cold ſtill ; draw 
off nine pints of water, ſweeten it to your 
taſte, and mix all together. 
ccllent water to prevent fits, or to be taken 
in faintings. 


Black-cherry water for children. 


Take ſix pounds of black cherries, and 
bruiſe them ſmall; then put to them the 
tops of roſemary, ſweet marjoram, ſper- 
mint, angelica, balm, and marygold. flowers, 
of each a handful ; dried violets one ounce, 
anniſeeds, and ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each 
half an ounce bruiſed ; cut the herbs ſmall, 

| and 
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and mix all together; diſtil them off in a cold 
ſtill, and you will find it an excellent water 


for children, giving them two or three 
ſpoonfuls at a time. 


\ 


Lady Allen's water. 


Take of balm, roſemary, ſage, carduus, 
wormwood, dragons, ſcordium, mugwort, 
ſcabius, tormentil roots and leaves, angelica 
roots and leaves, betony flowers and leaves, 
centaury tops, pimpernel, wood or other 
ſorrel, rue, agrimony, and roſa ſolis, of 
every one of theſe half a pound; liquorice 
four ounces, and elecampane roots two 
ounces ; Waſh the herbs, ſhake and dry 
them in a cloth; ſhread them, lice the roots, 
put all in three gallons of the beit white 


wine, and let them ſtand cloſe covered two 


days and nights, ſtirring them morning and 
evening ; then take out ſome of the herbs, 
lightly ſqueezing them with your hands into 
the ſtill; fill the {till with the herbs and the 
wine, let them ſtand twelve hours in a cold 
ſtill, and diſtil them through a limbeck till 
the herbs and wine are out ; mix the water 
of each {till together, ſweeten it, preſerving 
ſome unſweetened as a preſervative to women 
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in their illneſs. This is a moſt excellent 
water. 


How to make all forts of herb waters. 


Gather your herbs of a very fine clear day, 
chop them well, and put them in an earthen 
pan ; waſh them with ſack, or if you do not 
chuſe that expence waſh them with water, 
let them ſtand twenty-four hours, diſtil them 
in a cold ſtill over a gentle fire, and you may 
put a piece of white ſugar-candy into the 
bottom for it to drop on. 


Oran ge-mint water. 


Take a ſtill full of orange mint, diſtil it 
in a cold ſtill, and in the water put freſh 
orange mint; diſtil it again, and put your 
bottles into the ſtill unſtopped: a ſpoonful of 
this water put into a glaſs of ſpring water, 
will perfume it as excellently as the orange- 
tiower water. 


._ 


To make bitters. 


Take a quarter of a hundred of Sevil!-: 
oranges, peel them, and put the clear pecl 
tO 
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to a gallon of brandy, a quarter of an ounce 
of ſaffron, one ounce of cochineal, half an 
ounce of gentian root, and half an ounce of 
ſnake root; let them lie in the brandy for a 
month, pour it clear off, and it will be fit 
for ule. 


| Cherry brandy. 


Take of black and morello cherries a like 
quantity ; fill your jar or bottle full; to 
every dozen of cherries put in half a pound 
of either plumb or apricot kernels, fill it up 
with French brandy, and the longer it ſtands 
the better it will be. 


C urrant brandy. 


Fill the bottle or pan with the fruit as 
above, then fill it up with brandy. 


Raſberry brandy. 


Do the fame way as you do the currant 
brandy. 


\ 
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Sir John Cope's ſhrub. 


Take two gallons of brandy, two dozens 
of Genoa lemons, and peel the yellow rinds 
very thin ; throw away all the whites of the 
rinds, ſlice the lemons, and throw away the 
ſtones ; then let the yellow rind, and the le- 
mons ſo ſliced, infuſe in the brandy five or 
fix days; let them drain through a thick 
flannel, and put to the brandy a gallon of 
white wine or rhenniſh, with fix pounds of 
white ſugar ; bottle it up, and let it be cloſe 


ſcaled. . 


Sir John Cope s air good and fit for drink- 
mg in two or three days. 


Take the uſual quantity, pound them, and 
pour three gallons of water on each buſhel ; 
put them into a tub, or any other wood veſ- 
ſel, with a ſpiggot near the bottom; let them 
infuſe twenty-four hours, then, without 
prefling or jogging the veſſel, draw off. the 
liquor into bottles, which after two or. three 
days will be clear and fit to drink, but it will 
be too briſk if kept much longer ; I ſuppoſe 


it may be convenient to faſten a ſmall baſket, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as brewers uſe, to the end of the foſſet, 
to keep the apples from ſtopping it; this li- 
quor 18 moſt properly called pumparkine, and 
not cyder, and has been tried with one buſhel 
of apples by Sir John Cope. 


Mr. Bentham's cyder. 


Take your apples and beat them in a 
wooden trough till they are well maſhed ; 
then put them into a clean hair bag, and 
ſqeeze and preſs out the juice, and let it run 
into a clean veſſel ; fo put it up into a barrel 
you intend to keep it in: it is beſt to be thick; 
I made three kilderkins and ten gallons of 
cider with ten buſhels of pippins and four- 
teen buſhels of other apples; you muſt clay 
up your veſſel, as you do beer, the next 
morning. 


How to make perry. 


Take pears that have a vinous juice, 
ſuch as gooſeberry pears, horſe pears both 
the red and white, the john and choke pears, 
and other pears of the like kind ; take the 
reddeſt of the ſort, let them be ripe but not 


too ripe, and grind them as you do apples 
for 
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for cider ; work it off in the fame manner; 
it your pears are of a ſweet taſte mix a few 


crabs with: them. 
Uſuebaugh. 


Take ten gallons of good malt ſpirits, anni. 
ſeeds one pound, cloves two ounces ; nut- 
megs, ginger, and carraway ſeeds, each four 
ounces ; coriander ſeeds four ounces ; diſtil 
them in a ſtill with a worm, put it into a 
veſſel, and add to it Spaniſh liquorice bruiſed, 
raifins of the ſun ſtoned, of each two pounds; 
cinnamon four ounces ; dates, ſtoned and 
the white ſkin taken off, four ounces : if you 
intend it to be yellow, put in two ounces of 
ſaffron, five pounds of white or brown ſugar- 
candy; keep it cloſe nine or ten days, ſtir 
it once a day, and, if you would have it 
green, leave out the ſaffron, and add either 
angelico or green corn ſufficient to give it a 
fine colour; a week after, put in three 
grains of ambergreaſe and muſk; after ſtand- 
ing ten days, put a flannel into a large ſieve, 
ſet the ſieve under a funnel, and ſtrain it into 
the caſk ; let it ſtand till it is fine, bottle it 
. off, and the older you keep it the better. 


Weorm- 
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Wormwood water. 


Take the outward rinds of a pound and a 
half of lemons, one pound of orange peels, 
tops of dried wormwood, and winter cinna- 
mon, of each half a pound ; flowers of ca- 
momile four ounces ; little cardamums not 
uſked, cloves, cubebs, and camels hay, of 
each one ounce ; cinnamon, nutmegs, carra- 
way ſeeds, each two ounces ; ſpirits of wine 
ſix quarts, ſpring water four gallons and a 
half; infuſe all theſe together three or four 
days, diſtil them in a Balneo Mariz, and it 
will prove an excellent itomachic cordial; 


Simple Wwormnood water. 


Take one pound of dried wormwood, four 
ounces of carraway ſceds bruiſed, and three 
gallons of ſpirits of wine; infuſe and diſtil 
them in one pound and a half of firzar, and 
bottle it for uſe. | | 
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Snail water. 


Take comfry and ſuccory roots, of each 
four ounces; liquorice three ounces; leaves of 
harts tongue, plantain ground ivy, red net- 
tles, yarrow, brookline, water creſſes, dan- 
dilion, and agrimony, of each two large 
handfuls; gather the herbs in dry weather, 
do not waſh them, but wipe them with a 
clean cloth ; then take five hundred ſnails 
cleaned from their ſhells, but not ſcoured ; a 
pint of the whites of eggs beat up to a wa- 
ter; four nutmegs groſsly beat, and the yel- 
low rind of one lemon and one orange ; 
bruiſe all the roots and herbs, and put them 
with the other ingredients in a gallon of 
new milk, and a pint of Canary wine ; let 
them ſtand cloſe covered eight and forty 
hours; diſtil them in a common till over a 
gentle fire ; it will keep good a year, and 
mult be made at ſpring or autumn; for three 
months only ſtop the bottles with paper, then 
cork them ; when you uſe this water, put an 
equal quantity of milk. 


To 
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To make cheap mead. 


Take the honey out and add as much wa- 
ter to the honeycombs as they will weeten ; 
let it ſtand to be well mixed, boil it well, 
and ſcum it; when an egg will ſwim at the 
top it will be ſuſſiciently boiled; then put it 
into a wooden veſſel, let it ſtand till cold, 

and bottle it in itone bottles; you may boil 
it either with lemon thyme, roſemary, or 


cow!lips. 
How to make common mead. 


Tzke a gallon of honey, eight gallons of 
| water, a quarter of a pound of ginger {liced, 
and fix whites of eggs beat with the ſhells ; 
put all theſe into a convenient veſſel to boil, 
and let them boil till a fourth part of the li- 
quor be waſted, ſcumming it all the time; 
to each gallon of water put a handful of 
roſemary ; when your liquor is ſufficiently 
boiled, put in the remainder of your ingre- 
dients ; and when all is boiled, / ſtrain your 
liquor through a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand 
till it is thoroughly cold; then put a pint of 
ale yeaſt to the veſſel, then put in the liquor, 
e and 
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Snail water. 


Take comfry and ſuccory roots, of each: 
four ounces; liquorice three ounces; leaves of 
harts tongue, plantain ground ivy, red net- 
tles, yarrow, brookline, water creſſes, dan- 
dilion, and agrimony, of each two large 
handfuls; gather the herbs in dry weather, 
do not waſh them, but wipe them with a 
clean cloth; then take five hundred ſnails 
cleaned from their ſhells, but not ſcoured ; a 
Pint of the whites of eggs beat up to a wa- 
ter; four nutmegs groſsly beat, and the yel- 
low rind of one lemon and one orange ; 
bruiſe all the roots and herbs, and put them 
with the other ingredients in a gallon of 
new milk, and a pint of Canary wine ; let 
them ſtand cloſe covered eight and forty 
hours; diftil them in a common ſtill over a 
gentle fire; it will keep good a year, and 
muſt be made at ſpring or autumn; for three 
months only ſtop the bottles with paper, then 
cork them ; when you uſe this water, put an 
equal quantity of milk. 


To 
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To make cheap mead. 


Take the honey out and add as much wa- 
ter to the honeycombs as they will weeten; 
let it ſtand to be well mixed, boil it well, 
and ſcum it; when an egg will ſwim at the 
top it will be ſuſliciently boiled; then put it 
into a wooden veſſel, let it ſtand till cold, 
and bottle it in ſtone bottles; you may boil 
it either with lemon thyme, roſemary, or 


cow1lips. 
How to make common mead. 


Take a gallon of honey, eight gallons of 
water, a quarter of a pound of ginger {liced, 
and fix whites of eggs beat with the ſhells ; 
put all theſe into a convenient veſſel to boil, 
and let them boil till a fourth part of the li- 
quor be waſted, ſcumming it all the time; 
to each gallon of water put a handful of 
roſemary ; when your liquor is ſufficiently 
boiled, put in the remainder of your ingre- 
dients ; and when all is boiled, ſtrain your 
liquor through a hair ſicve, and let it ſtand 
till it is thoroughly cold; then put a pint of 
ale yeaſt to tlie veſſel, then put in the liquor, 
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and if the weather is cold let it ſtand two or 
three days before you bottle it. 


Frontiniac mead. 


Fifty pounds of honey, fifty pounds of 
Belvedera raiſins, fifty gallons of water ; 
boil theſe about fifteen minutes, keeping it 
well ſcummed ; pour it into the working 
tub, and put into it a pint of ale yeaſt, let- 
ting it work till the yeaſt begins to fall 
when taken clear off tun it, with the raiſins, 
and throw into the caſk a quart of white el- 
der flowers ; take care to attend it in change 
of weather, let it continue in the caſk twelve 
months, and then fine it down with wine 
fining, and bottle it off. 


A fourth ſort of mead. 


To each gallon of water take a pound and 

a half of honey, boil them with an hand- 
ful of ſweet marjoram, ſweet bryer, and bay 
leaves, with a ſprig of roſemary, a few nut- 
megs quartered, mace, cloves, and cinna- 
mon; tie the ſpices up in à cloth, boil all 
together a full hour, and ſcum it all the time; 
when boiled, pur it into a pale or other wood 
veſ- 
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veſſel proportionable, and work it with about 
a ſpoonful of yeaſt to each gallon ; turn it 
when it works to the top, and when fine 
bottle it; a week after you have bottled it, 
if you find it not clear, rack it, and let it 
ſtand three or four days longer. 


To make cider or perry as clear as rock water. 


Take two quarts of cider, half a pint of 
milk, and put them both in a hippocras bag ; 
when it looks clear bottle it up, and in one 
month it will be fine, ſparkle, and ripe for 
drinking. 


How to make à moſt excellent wine, called Bri- 
ton's Wine. | 


Take currants both red and white, gooſe- 
berries red and green, mulþ-rrics, raſberries, 
and ſtrawberries of different ſorts, cherries of 
different ſorts, but none of the little black 
ones; grapes, black and white; all the fruit 
muſt be thoroughly ripe, and take an equal 
quantity of each, throw them into a- maſh- 
tub, and bruiſe them lightly; take golden 
pippins, and nonpareils, chop and bruiſe 
them well, and mix them with the others; 
Se 2 to 
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to every two gallons of fruit put one gallon 
of ſpring water ; boil all twice a day for a 
fortnight, then preſs it through an hair bag 
into another veſſel, and have ready a wine 
hogſhead ; put into the hogſhead one hun- 
dred raiſins of the ſun with their ſtalks, fill 
it with the ſtrained juice, lay the bung on 
lightly, and when it has quite done hifling 
and working, put in one gallon of right 
French brandy and ſtop the veflel cloſe ; let 
it ſtand ſix months, then peg it and ſee if it 
be fine, and if it is, bottle it; if it be not 
fine, ſtop it up ſor fix months longer, and 
on bottle it ; the longer it is kept the better 

will be, and it is neceſſary you put in half 
n eren bay leaves along with your French 
br.ndy. 


You may alter the flavour of your wine by 
different forts of raiſins, as Belvedera, Su- 
merner, Mallaga, or with the raiſins of 
the ſun. | LOOM: 117. 


Note : When you have drawn off the 
wine, throw the raiſins into a ſtill, and 
that will produce you fine brandy. 


.. 
*., 
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Raiſin wine. 


Firſt get a good white-wine caſk, and in 
every hogſhead put two hundred weight of 
raifins with their ſtalks on; fill it up with 
water, let it ſtand till it has done working, 
and put to it two.quarts of French or raiſin 
brandy ; when it has quite done working, 
ſtop it up, and let it ſtand fix months ; then 
peg it, and if it proves fine, bottle it ; then 
take the lees, diſtil them, and they will pro- 
duce you a fine brandy; or you may make 
fine vinegar of the lecs. Mallaga raiſins 
make a ſweet wine; raiſins of the ſun a dry 
wine; Belvedera raiſins make fine cape wine; 
and each having a different flavour. 


f Elder wine. 


Wen the elders are pretty ripe take the 
berries from the ſtalks, put them'in a jug, 
ſtop it cloſe, and ſet it in a kettle of water 
after it has boiled an hour ſtrain your juice, 
and to every pint of juice add half a pound 
of fine ſugar boiled to a thin ſyrup ; and to 
every gallon of raifin wine, made as above, 
pans a pint of the ſyrup ; let it ſtand till it is 


fine, 
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fine, and bottle it, if your raiſin wine is 
ready. 


To give your raiſin wine different flavours. 


Put into your: caſk a few walnut leaves ; 
into your ſweet wine a few bay leaves, juſt 
to give a flavour; and to another a few elder 
flowers. 


To make them like red port. 


Take twelve gallons of black wine, two 
gallons of French brandy, the reſt raiſin 
wine ; this will ferve for a hogſhead. 


To make it like Madeira wine. 


Take a walnut, peel off the outſide, chop 
the walnut and ſteep it in half a pint of red 
wine; then pour it to a bottle of the dry 
wine, and fo 'propprtiqnably to a greater 
N 
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To make, an expellent grape wine. 


Take ripe grapes galhered on a 1 day, 


put them in a fine canvas, and gently preſs 
them 
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them ſo as not to break the ſtones; ſtrain the 
liquor well, let it ſettle in a caſk, and draw 
off the clear liquor into a well ſeaſoned veſ- 


ſel ; ſtop it cloſe for forty-eight hours, and 
give it vent by boring a hole at the top of 


the caſk, and ſtopping it occaſionally with a 
peg ; in two or three days ſtop it cloſe, and 
it will be fit for drinking in a quarter of a 
year. and not before, and will prove but very 
little inferior to your beſt French wine. To 
ſeaſon your veſſel uſe ſcalding hot water, and 
dry it with a rag dipped in brimſtone, and 
fix it to the bung-hole with the cork. 


Engliſh malmſey. 


Take of Engliſh galengal and cloves each 
one drachm, beat them to powder, infuſe 
them a day and a night in a pint of aqua 
vite in a wooden veſſel kept cloſe covered, 
put it into good claret, and it will make 
twelve or fourteen gallons of good malmſey 
in five or fix days ; the drugs may be Rong 
in a bag in the relied, 


% 


To 
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To make grape wine. 


When ever your vines are well grown fo 
as to bring full cluſters, be careful to diſen- 
cumber them of ſome part of their leaves 
that too much ſhade the grapes, but ſo that 
the ſun may not too ſwiftly draw away 
the moiſture and wither them 3 ſtay not till 
they are all full ripe, for then ſome will be 
over ripe, ſome burſt, ſome rot ; but every 
two or three days pluck off the ripeſt grapes, 
and plate them in a ſhady place to dry, not 
too thick, leſt they contract a heat thereby 
and grow muſty ; ſe do from day to day, 
till you have got a ſufficient quantity ; then 
put them into an open veſſel, and gently preſs 
them, taking care not to break the ſtones, 
ſince you will thereby hurt the wine by 
making it bitter. 5 -* 


Note: In foreign countries it 1s 
uſual to preſs down the grapes with the 
feer, or with a wooden trencher ; bit I 
always uſe my hands for that purpoſe, 
as being the more decent way. 


Having 
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Having thus bruiſed the grapes to a maſh, 
and a tap placed at the bottom of your caſk, 
tie a hair cloth over the faucet, and ſet it 
running ; take out the pulp, and gradually 
preſs it in a fide-prels till the liquor is ſuffici- 
ently drained ; then, having a new veſſel 
well ſeaſoned and aired, with a lighted rag, 
dipped in,brimſtone, burn it till it becomes 
dry; pour the liquor in through a ſieve fun- 
nel to ſtop the dregs, and put a pebble at 
the bung-hole, that thereby it may ferment 
and clear itſelf ; after it has thus ſtood fo. 
ten or twelve days, draw it gently & into 
another caſk, well ſeaſoned, that the lees 
may remain 1n the firſt ; ſtop this as before, 
and when it has pafled over its ferment, 
which you may tell by its calmneſs, and the 
pleaſantneſs of its taſte, cover it up; and in 
this manner of your ordinary white grapes 
you may make a good white wine; of the 
red, a good claret ; and if your claret wants 
colour, then you may heighten it with a little 
brazil boiled in about a quart of it, and 
ſtrained very clear ; the white grapes, if not 
too ripe, give a good rheniſh taſte, and are 
wonderfully cooling; and a fort of Muſ- 
kadel grapes produce a curious ſweet wine, 
little inferior to Canary, and altogether as 


Dd. plea- 
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pleaſant and wholeſome ; ſo that with a 
imall charge, labour, and induſtry, we 
might well furniſh ourſelves with what we 
are beholden to ſtrangers for, at a much 
greater expence, beſides their unwholſomneſs 
to the Engliſh conſtitution. 


Cowfhp wine, 


Boil eight gallons of water and twelve 
pounds of ſugar one hour ; ſcum them, and 
take them from the fire; pour into the 
liquor one peck of cowſlips well picked, and 
let them ſtand till luke warm; afterwards 
put in the juice of twelve or fourteen 
lemons, with ſome peel to lie in while it 
ſtands covered with a cloth, which muſt be 
four days ; ſtrain off the liquor, preſs the 
juice from the cowſlips, and mix all toge- 
ther; after which, let it ſt:znd twenty-one 
days in a great glaſs bottle, and, when clear, 
bottle it u p. 


Fo make wine of quinces. 


Clean your quinces with a coarſe cloth, 
| 1 them with a grater, preſs them thro a 
linen ſtrainer, and afterwards through a flan- 
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nel; to every gallon of liquor put three 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, and when it is 


melted, pour it off as long as there is a ſet- 
tlement at the bottom; continue melting 
and clearing of it for twenty-four hours, and 
then put it in a veſſel; let it ſtand a week, 
and bung it up, if it has done working; you 
then may either draw it off in bottles, or let 


it be put into another veſſel, and keep for 
uſe. 


To make Morella cherry wine. 


Let cherries be very ripe, pick off the 
. ſtalks, and bruiſe the fruit without breaking 
the ſtones ; put them in an open veſſel toge- 
ther, let them ſtand twenty-four hours, and 
preſs them ; to every gallon put two pounds 
of fine ſugar, put it in your veſſel, and when 
it has done working ſtop it cloſe ; let it ſtand 
three or four months, then bottle it, and in 
two months it will be fit to drink. 


To make apricot wine. 


Take three pounds of ſugar and three 
pounds of water, let them boil together, and- 
be well ſcummed ; put in ſix pounds of apri- 
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cots pared and ſtoned, let them boil till they 
are tender, take them off, and, when the 
liquor is cold, bottle it up; you may, if you 
pleaſe, after you have taken out the apricots, 
let the liquor boil very little with a ſprig of 
flowered clary in it; the apricots make very 
good marmalade and are very good for pre- 
ſent ſpending. 


To make damſin wine. 


Gather your damſins, dry and weigh them, 
and bruiſe them with your hand ; put them 
intoan earthen ſtcin that hath a faucet, and to 
every eight pounds of fruit put a gallon of 
water ; boil your water, ſcum it, and put it 
to your fruit ſcalding hot; let it ſtand two 
whole days, draw it off into a veſſel fit for 
it, and to every gallon of liquor put two 
pounds and a half of fine ſugar ; let the veſ- 
ſel be full, ſtop it cloſe, and the longer it 
ſtands the better; it will keep a year; the 
ſmall damſin is beſt, and when you bottle it 
off you may put a ſmall lump of fine ſugar to 


every one. 


To 
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To make birch wine. 


In March bore a hole in a tree and fix 2 


_ faucet in the hole, and it will run three days 


without hurting the tree; then ſtop the hole 
with a peg, and the next year draw off che 


ſame quantity ; put to every gallon of the 


liquor a quart of good honey, ſtir it well, 
boil it an hour, ſcum it, and put in a few 
cloves and a piece of lemon peel ; when it is 
almoſt cold, put to it ſo much ale yeaſt as to 
make it work like new ale; let it work fix 
weeks or more, and bottle it off ; it will be 
fit to drink in a month's time, and will keep 
good a year or two; you may uſe ſugar in- 
ſtead of honey, the quantity of two pounds 
to every gallon, or ſomething more if you 
intend to keep it long ; this.is a very whole- 
ſome as well as pleaſant liquor ; an opener of 
obſtructions, good againſt the pthiſic and the 
ſpleen, as alſo the ſcurvy, and the ſtone ; it 
will abate heat in a fever, and hath been 
given with good ſucceſs. 


To 
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To make ſage wine. 


Boil twenty-fix quarts of ſpring water a 
quarter of an hour, and when it is blood- 
warm, put twenty-five pounds of Malaga 
raiſins picked, rubbed, and ſhread; add to 
it half a buſhel of red ſage finely ſhread, 
and a poringer of ale yeaſt ; ſtir all well to- 
gether, and let it ſtand in a tub for fix 
or ſeven days, cloſe covered, ftirring it well 
once a day ; then ftrain it out, and put it in 
a rundlet; let it work three or four days, ſtop 
it up, and, after ſtanding fix or ſeven days, 
put in a quart or two of fine Malaga fack, 
and when fine bottle it off. 


N. B. All ather fruit wine you may 
make according to the different receipts 
above deſcribed. ' 


Bitter wine. 


Take two quarts of ſtrong white wine, 
infuſe in it one drachm of rhubarb, a drachm 
and a half of gentian root, Roman wormwood⸗ 
tops of cardus, centaury, camomile flowers, of 
each three drachms; yellow peel of oranges, 

— half, 
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half an ounce of nutmegs, mace, and cloves, 
of each one drachm; infuſe all for forty-eight 
hours, ſtrain it, and drink a glaſs an hour 
before dinner. 


How to rack wine. 


This is done with ſuch inſtruments as are 


uſeful and appropriated to the manner of 


doing it, and cannot be ſo well deſcribed as 
by ſeeing it done ; however, obſerve this, 
let it be done then when the wind is full 
north, and the weather clear and temperate, 
that the air may the better agree with the 
conſtitution of the wine, and may make it 
take more kindly, as it is proper to be done 


in the increaſe of the moon. 


To make wines ſcent well, and give them a cu- 
rious flavour, 


Take powders of ſulphur two ounces, 
and half an ounce of calamus; incorporate 


them well together, put them into a pint 


and half of burrage water, and let them ſteep 
therein a conſiderable time ; draw off the 
water, and melt the ſulphur and calamus in 


an iron pan, and dip 1 in as many rags as will 


ſoak 
— 
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foak it up ; put the rags into a caſk, rack off 
the wine, put in a pint of roſe water, and 
ſtop up the hogſhead ; roll it up and down 
for half an hour, and then let it continue 
ſtill two days; by ordering it thus, any red 
or Gaſcoigne wine will have a pleaſant ſcent 


and taſte. 


=Y 6 


To keep wine from ſouring. 


Boil a gallon of wine with ſome beaten 
oiſter ſhells and crabs claws calcined ; ſtrain 
out the liquid part, and when it is cool put 
it into the wine of the ſame ſort, and it 
will give a pleaſant lively taſte ; a ſtone of 
unſlaked lime will alſo herr your wine from 
fouring.” 


Milk punch. 


Take two quarts of water, one quart of 
Milk, half a pint of lemon juice, and a quart 
of brandy ; ſugat it to your taſte, put the 
milk and water together a little warm, then 
add the ſugar and lemon juice, and ſtir it to- 
gether ; put in the brandy, and run it thro” 

a flour bag till it is fine ; you may bottle it, 
and it will keep a fortnight or more: 


Milk 


/ 
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Mult punch for preſent drinking. 


To two quarts of water put two quarts of 
French brandy, a dozen and a half of le- 
mons, three quarters of a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, and three pints of new milk ; 
ſtrain it frequently through a jelly-bag, till 
itis clear and fine ; you muſt make it two or 
three days before you uſe it, and may bottle 
it off, but it will preſerve its goodneſs for a 
time, | 


1 Quince wine. 


Clean the quinces with a coarſe cloth, then 
grate them, and preſs them through a linen 


ſtrainer to clear them from the groſs thick- 
neſs, and then through a flour ſtrainer ; to 


every gallon of this liquor put two pounds of 
ſingle-refined ſugar, let it ſettle, and pour it 
off; this do ſeveral times till there is no ſe- 
diment ; then pour it into your veſſel, and 
let it remain unſtopped fix days ; then keep 
it ſix months, and bottle it off, if it is fine; 
If not, pour it into another. 


E e 


Note : 
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Note: You muſt obferve, as an un- 
exceptionable rule, that all Engliſh 
wines muſt be kept in cool cellars. 


Birch wine, as made in Suſſex. 


Take the ſap of birch freſh drawn, boil it 
as long as any ſcum riſes, and to every gallon 
of liquor put two pounds of good ſugar 3 
boil it half an hour, ſcum it clean, and when 


almoſt cold, ſet it with a little yeaſt ſpread 
cn a toaſt, and let it ſtand five or ſix days in” 


an open veſſel, ſtirring it often; then take a bar- 
rel exactly big enough to hold the liquor, burn 


in a lighted match, and ſtop in the ſmoak ; 


ſhake out the aſhes, and pour in a pint of 


ſack or rheniſh, working it well about; pour 


in your wine, ſtop it cloſe for fix months, 
and if it be perfectly fine you may then bottle 
it off. | 


Black cherry wine. 


Boil fix gallons of ſpring water one hour, 
bruiſe twenty-four pounds of black cherries, 
but not to break the ſtones, and pour the 


water 
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water boiling hot over them ; ſtir the cher- 
ries well in the water, and let them ſtand 


twenty-four hours; ſtrain off the liquor, 


and to every gallon put two pounds of good 


ſugar and let it ſtand a day longer; pour it 


off clean into your veſſel, ſtop it cloſe, and 
when it is very fine draw it off into your 
bottles. 


Red cherry wine, as made in Kent. 


When your red cherries are full ripe, ſtrip 
off the ſtalks and ſtamp them, as apples, 
till the ſtones are broke; put the maſh into 
a tub, cover it up cloſe for three days, put 
and preſs it in a cider preſs, and let the li- 
quor run into a tub; let it ſtand covered for 


three days, take off the ſcum very carefully 


for fear of its breaking, and pour. it into 
another tub to clear it of the lees; let it 


ſtand two days more, ſcum it, and if your 
cherries are ſweet, put only one pound and 
a half of ſugar to each gallon of liquor; 
ſtir it well topethet, cover it cloſe, and let 
it reſt till the next day; pour it carefully off 
the lees, let it reſt another day, and then 
pour it into the veſſel in which you deſign 
Ee 2 | to 
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to keep it; bung it up, keep it ſeven or 
eight months, and, if fine, bottle it off ; if 
it be not fine, draw it off into another veſſel 
to fine. This wine, if made agreeable to 
theſe my well experienced directions, will 
keep a year in bottles. 


How to improve cider, and make it perfettly 
fine. 


When it is firſt made, put ſix ounces of 
ſtone brimſtone into a hogſhead, to give it a 
colour; put a gallon of good French brandy, 
highly tinctured with cochineal ; beat one 
pound of allum, and three pounds of ſugar- 
candy, and put them to it when you ſtop it 
up; when it is fine bottle it, and it will be 
perfectly good. 


How to make beer, wine, or any other liquors, 


fine. 


Set your veſſel on two boards the length 
of the barrel, lay upon them a large quan- 
tity of bay ſalt, and fix the barrel on the 
ſalt ; let it thus ſtand a fortnight, and it will 
be perfectly fine ; this certainly clears the 


liquor 
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liquor preferable to iſing-glaſs, and is much 
neater, being only put to the outfide of the 
veſſel ; it ought at all times to be obſerved, 
that all liquors whatever ought to be fined 
before they begin to fret, or they will never 
be good. 


Compound parſley water. 


Take parſley roots four ounces, freſh horſe- 
raddiſh root, and juniper berries, of each 
three ounces ; the tops of St. John's wort, 
biting arſmart, and elder flowers, of each 
two ounces ; the ſeeds of wild carrots, ſweet . 
fennel, and parſley, of each one ounce and 
a half; mix theſe ingredients together, bruiſe 
them, and add thereto two gallons of French 
brandy, and two gallons of ſoft water; let 
them ſteep in the {till three or four days, and 
draw it off : this is an excellent remedy for 
the gravel. | 


Compound Hor ſe-raddiſb water. 


Take the leaves of the two ſorts of ſcurvy- 
graſs, freſh gathered in the ſpring, of each 
fix ounces; add four ounces of brook- 

line 
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to keep it; bung it up, keep it ſeven or 
eight months, and, if fine, bottle it off; if 


it be not fine, draw it off into another veſſel 


to fine. This wine, if made agreeable to 
theſe my well experienced directions, . will 
keep a year in bottles. | 


How to improve cider, and make it perfettly 
fine. 


When it is firſt made, put fix ounces of 
ſtone brimſtone into a hogſhead, to give it a 
colour; put a gallon of good French brandy, 
highly tinctured with cochineal ; beat one 
pound of allum, and three pounds of ſugar- 
candy, and put them to it when you ſtop it 
up; when it is fine bottle it, and it will be 
perfectly good. 


How to make beer, wine, or any other liquors, 


fine. 


Set your veſſel on two boards the length 
of the barrel, lay upon them a large quan- 
tity of bay ſalt, and fix the barrel on the 
ſalt ; let it thus ſtand a fortnight, and it will 


be perfectly fine; this certainly clears the 


liquor 
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liquor preferable to ifing-glaſs, and is much 
neater, being only put to the outfide of the 
veſſel ; it ought at all times to be obſerved, 
that all liquors whatever ought to be fined 


before they begin to fret, or they will never 
be good. 


Compound parſley water. 

Take parſley roots four ounces, freſh horſe- 
raddiſh root, and juniper berries, of each 
three ounces ; the tops of St. John's wort, 
biting arſmart, and elder flowers, of each 
two ounces ; the ſeeds of wild carrots, ſweet 
fennel, and parſley, of each one ounce and 
a half; mix theſe ingredients together, bruiſe 
them, and add thereto two gallons of French 
brandy, and two gallons of ſoft water; let 
them ſteep in the ſtill three or four days, and 
draw it off : this is an excellent remedy for 
the gravel. 


Compound Hor ſe-raddiſb water. 


Take the Jeaves of the two ſorts of ſcurvy- 
graſs, freſh gathered in the ſpring, of each 
fix ounces; add four ounces of brook- 
line 
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line and water-creſſes, and of horſ:-raddiſh 
two pounds; of freſh arum-root {x ounces, 
winter bark and nutmeg of each four ounces, 
dried lemon peel two ounces, and of French 
brandy two quarts. and rw all og by diſtil- 


lation; this water is good ia both dropfical 


and ſcorbutic caſes. 
Compound piony water. 


Take eighteen piony roots freſh ga- 
thered, fix ounces of bitter almonds, the 
leaves of roſemary, rue, wild thyme, and 
flowers of lavender dried, of each three 
ounces ; of cinnamon, cubebs, ſeeds of an- 
gelica, coriander ſeed, carraway and anni- 
ſeeds, each half an ounce ; one gallon of 
rectified ſpirits of wine, with five gallons of 
ſoft water, and draw off three gallons by di- 
ſtillation. This is good in all nervous diſ- 
orders. 


Compound ſcordium water. 


Take of citrons, ſorrel, goats rue, and 
ſcordium, of each one pound, and London 
treacle two ounces; diſtil them in a limbeck, 

: with 
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with two quarts of ſpirits of wine, and a 
ſufficient quantity of water ; of this you may 
draw off one gallon. 


Anniſced water. 


Take twelve ounces of anniſeeds, three 
gallons of proof ſpirits, one gallon and a 
half of ſpring water ; infuſe them all night 
in a ſtill, and with a gentle heat draw off 
what runs ſmooth and clear ; ſweeten it with 
two pounds of brown ſugar, and if you 
would have it very fine, diſtil it again, and 
add ſome more anniſeeds, 


Carraway water. 


Take three gallons of proof ſpirits, and of 
water half a gallon ; add to them halt a 
pound of Carraway ſeeds bruiſed, diſtil and 


ſweeten the juice with a 1 and half of 
brown ſugar. 


- 


Car- 
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Cardamum water. 


Take carraway ſeeds, coriander ſeeds, pi- 
mento, and lemon peel, of each four ounces ; 
mix them with three gallons of proof ſpi- 
rits, a gallon and a half of ſpring. water; 
diſtil them, and ſweeten the water with one 


pound and a half of {ugar. 


The three foregoing waters are each of 
them very cheap, and a moſt wholſome 
cordial. h 


Strong palſoy water. 


Take the ſpirits of five gallons of the beſt 
old ſherry ſack diſtilled in a limbeck ; add 
to it cowſlip flowers, the flowers of burrage 
and bugloſs, and of the lillies of the valley, 
each a handful ; alſo roſemary flowers, ſage, 
and betony flowers, the ſame quantity ; theſe 
mult all be procured in their ſeaſon, and put 
into ſome of the ſpirits aforeſaid, in an open 
mouthed quart glaſs ; let them remain in the. 
ſpirits till you are ready to diſtil the waters, 


and carefully ſtopped up; take lavender 


flow- 
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flowers in their ſeaſon, ſtrip them from their 
| ſtalks, and fill a gallon glaſs with them; 
pour to them the remainder of your ſpirits, 
and cork them cloſe as before; let them be 
in the ſun fix weeks, and put theſe and the 
reſt of the flowers in the two glaſſes ; then 
add balm, motherwort, ſpike flowers, bay- 
leaves, and orange leaves, of each half an 
ounce ; cut and put them to the former 
flowers and ſpirits, and diſtil thejn together 
in a limbeck, and make three runnings of it; 
firſt, a quart glaſs, which will be exceeding 
ſtrong ; then a pint glaſs, which will be al- 
moſt as good ; and then a third pint, or as 
much as will run, for when it runs weak, 
which you know by its taſte and the colour 
being whiter, you will have drawn about 
that quantity; mix your runnings together, 
and take citron, or the yellow rind of a le- 
mon peel, fix drachms of ſpice ſeeds, and of 
cinnamon one ounce, with nutmegs, mace, 
cardamums, and yellow faunders, of each 
half an ounce ; of lignum aloes one drachm ; 
make theſe into a groſs powder, adding a 
few jujubs that are freſh, ſtoned, and cut 
ſmall ; put theſe ingredients into a large ſarſ- 
net bag and hang it in the water as aforeſaid ; 

Ff take 
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take two drachms of prepared pearls; of am- 
bergreaſe, muſk, and ſaffron, one ſcruple 
each; red roſes dried one ounce; theſe may 
A be put in a bag by themſelves, and hung in 
| the ſpirits as the ther; cloſe it well, that no 
air gets in, and let it reſt ſix weeks; take 
out the water, preſs the bags dry, and keep 
the water in narrow möuthed glaſſes, and 


ſtop it up. 
The uſe of this water. 


It is ſo ſtrong and powerful that it cannot 
be taken without the aſſiſtance of ſome other 
thing ; but when dropt an crumbs of bread 
and ſugar, youmuſt take it the firſt thing in the 
morning, at four in the afternoon, and the 
laſt thing at night ; you muſt not eat for an 
hour either before or after you take it ; it is 
exceeding efticacious in all ſwoonings, weak- 
neſs of heart, decayed ſpirits, palſies, appo- 

plexies, and both to help and prevent a 
fit; it will alſo.deſtroy all heavineſs and cold- 
neſs in the liver, reſtores loſt appetite, and 
fortifies and n ſtrengthens the ſto- 

mach. 
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Me ſecond water, to be made on the ingredi- 


ents of the firſt. 


When the firſt water has ran what is 
ſtrong, there will remain a ſmaller fort at the 
bottom of, the limbeck, take and preſs the 
herbs and flowers, and put them into a gal- 
lon and a half of the beſt ſherry, and let 
them ſtand cloſe ſtopt five weeks; diſtil 
them, and let the Liquor run as long as it re- 
mains ſtrong, pour it into a glaſs where the 
ſarſnet bags are, and let them be in this ſe- 
cond liquor ſix weeks, cloſe ſtopped; then 
you may ule it as the former. 


Note : This is to bathe any part af- 
fected with weaknels. 


Syrup of roſes. 


Take a gallon of ſoft water, put it into 
an earthen pan, and throw in as many roſe 
leaves as will ſoak it up; cover them cloſe, 
ſet them on a {low fire, and when they be- 
gin to ſimmer take them from the fire and 
let them ſtand till next day ; ſtrain them, ſet 
Ff 2 the 
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the liquor on the fire, and when it boils put 


in as many roſe buds as will ſoak it up; let 


it ſtand till the next day, and ſtrain it off 


again; repeat this, day after day, till there 


is not above a pint and a half of water left; 
put this into a long pipkin proper to make 
your ſyrup in; ſet it on the fire, when it 
boils put in a pound and a half of ſugar, 
ſcum it, let it boil, and hen it is cold bot- 
tle and keep it for uſe, 


Syrup of colts-foot. 


Take of colts-foot fix ounces, maiden hair 
two ounces, hyſiop one ounce, liquorice- 
root one ounce ; boil them in two quarts of 
ſpring water till one fourth is conſumed, :hen 
ſtrain it, and put to the liquor two pounds of 
fine powder ſugar ; clarify it with the whites 
of eggs, and boil it till it is nearly as thick 
as honey. | 


Balſamic ſyrup of tolu. 
Take fix 3 of the balſam of tolu, 


and boil it to twenty ounces of ſpring water 


till the half is conſumed, taking care not to 
{cum 
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ſcum them; then add twenty ounces of the 
beſt refined ſugar, make it to a ſyrup with- 


out further boiling, and when it is cold ſtrain 
it off. 


Syrup of tolu. 


Boil half an ounce of pearl barley in three 
ſeveral waters, ſtrain off the laſt water, and 
when it is ſettled, take three pints of it and 
two ounces of tolu ; let it fimmer till almoſt 
a pint is waſted, and put in two pounds of 
half ſugar, -boiling it gently to a ſyrup to 
what thickneſs you pleaſe, and when almoſt 
cold {train it. 


Syrup of mulberries. 


Take the clear juice of mulberries, to each 
quart of clear juice put one pound of white 
ſugar, and make it into'a ſyrup over a flow 


fire, 
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Syrup of poppres. 


Take two pounds of corn-poppy flowers, 
and four pounds of warm ſpring water; let 
them ſtand to infuſe twenty-four hours, then 
ſtrain them, and add freſh flowers to the 
water, letting the water be warm when you 
put them in; let them ſtand cloſe covered 
till next day, ſtrain it off, and with an equal 
quantity of ſugar boil it to a ſyrup. 


Syrup of violets. 


Take one pound of freſh pickled violets, 
boil five half pints of ſoft water, and pour 
it over the violets ; let it ſtand cloſe covered 
in a well glazed earthen veſſel for twenty- 
four hours, and diſſolve in it twice its own 


weight of white ſugar, ſo as to make a ſyrup 
without boiling. 


Syrup of clove jilly-flowers. 


Gather the flowers early in the morning, 
pick them clean, and cut the white from the 
red ; 
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red ; to a quart of flowers put two quarts of 
ſpring water, let it ſtand for two days in a 
cold place, and after boil it till it come 
to a quart ; ſtrain it off, and put in half a 
pound of double-refined ſugar, and boil it 
up again for three or four minutes ; pour it 
into a china bowl, let it ſtand to cool, and 
when it is quite cold ſcum it, put it into 
bottles, cork them well, and tie them down 
with leather. | 


Syrup of buckthorn. 


Gather your berries in the heat of the 
day, and ſet them in an earthen pot into 
the oven ; then ſquezee out the juice, and 
put the juice of one peck of berries to two 
pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and boil them to- 
gether a quarter of an hour ; then let it cool, 
and bottle it. 


Syrup for a cough or aſthma. 


| Take a handful of unſet hyſſop, à hand- 
ful of colts-foot flowers, a handful of black 
maiden hair, and two handfuls of White 


borſe hound ; boil theſe in three quarts of 
water, 
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water, and when half is boiled away take it 
off, and let the herbs ſtand in it till they 
are quite cold ; ſqueeze the herbs very dry, 
ſtrain the liquor, and boil it a quarter of an 
hour ; ſcum it well, ' and to every pint put 
in half a pound of white ſugar, and boil it; 
when it becomes a ſyrup, put it to cool, and 
bottle it off ; do not cork the bottles, but tie 
papers over them, this is an exceeding fine 
ſyrup for a cough, by taking a ſpoonful both 

night and morning, and one when ever the 
cough is troubleſome. 


A ſecond fyrup. 


Take one ounce of conſerve of roſes, one 
ounce of brown ſugar candy, and two of 
raifins of the ſun, cleared of their ſtones ; 
to theſe add fome flower of brimſtone, mix 
them together, and take a ſpoonful night and 
morning. 


Syrup of balſam. 


Put an ounce of balfam of tolu into a 
_ quart of ſpring water, and boil them two 
hours; put in a pound of white ſugar-candy 

finely 
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finely beat, and boil it half an hour longer; 
take out the balſam, ſtrain the ſyrup twice 
through a flannel bag, and when it is cold 
bottle it; this ſyrup is excellent for a cough, 
by taking a ſpoonful at night, and a little 
whenever your cough is troubleſome. * 


Barley fyrup. 


Take a pound of freſh barley, put it in 
water, and when it boils throw the water 
away ; ſo do a ſecond water ; put to the bar- 
ley a third water, the quantity of ſix quarts, 
and boil it while one third is conſumed ; 
ſtrain out the barley, and put to the water a 
handful of ſcabious, tormentil, hyſſop, agri- 
mony, hare-hound, - maiden hair, fanicle, 
and betony ; burage, bugloſs, roſemary, 
matigolds, ſage, violets, cowllips, of theſe 
a pint each when picked; a pound of raiſins 

of the ſun ſtoned ; half a pound of figs cut; 
a quarter of a pound of dates ſtoned, and 
the white ſkin next the ſtone taken off; half 
a pound of green liquorice; carraway ſeeds, 
fennel ſeeds, and anniſeeds, of each one 
ounce ; hartſhorn, ivy, elecampane roots, of 
each one ounce ; fennel roots, aſparagus 


roots, couchgraſs roots, polipodium roots, 
G g Oak - 
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oak-patſley roots, of each one handful ; af- 
ter they are cleaned, bruiſe the liquorice and 
ſeeds, and ſlice your roots; put the afore- 
named ingredients into your barley water, 
let them boil very ſoftly cloſe covered twelve 
hours, afterwards ſtrain it and preſs the juice 
from the ingredients, and let it ſtand twenty- 
four hours ; take the liquor off clear, and 
add to it half a pint of damaſk-roſe water, 
and half a pint of hyſſop water, with a pint 
Of the juice of colts- foot clarified ; a drachm 
of ſaffron, three pints of the beſt virgin 
honey, and as many pounds of ſugar as there 
are quarts of liquor; ; boil this an hour, and 
a half, keeping it clean {cum'd, then bottle 
it, cork it well, and peckeavs' it 1 your own 
proper ule, 70 


Note : This ſyrup 1s good for an old 
cough ; and three ſpoonfuls, night and 
morning, mixed with the fame quan- 
tity of wine or lack, is ſufficient” to 
take, 
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A. ſecond way to make ſyrup of violets, 


Pick the violets from the greens, and ſift 
them clean'; then to every four ounces of 
vivlets add half a pint of water and one 
pound of coarſe ſugar ; firſt take the water 

and put into it half the ſugar ; ſet it over 

the fire, clarify and ſcum it well; ſtamp 

your violets in a matble mortar, and when 
they are well beat, infuſe them in the clari- 

fied ſyrup for ſome time, minding the ſyrup 

is not too hot when you put in the violets ; 

when they have infuſed a while ſtrain them, 

and preſerve. ſome of the juice in another 

veſſel, and let it ſtand by; put in the reſt of 
the ſugar, ſet it again on the fire, ſcum it 

and keep it ſtirring; when it hath boiled 
ſoftly ſome time, put in the reſt of the juice, 
and one drop of the juice of lemon; ſet it 

once more, for a {mall time on the fire, and 
when cold put it up for uſe. 


Syrup of maſh=mallows. 
Take of the freſh roots of maſh-mallowes 


mo ounces, and parſley roots one ounce ; 
C 8 2 | li- 
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Itquorice root, the tops of maſh-mallows 
and mallows, and . figs, of each half an 
ounce ; raiſins ſtoned two ounces ; ſweet 
almonds blanched one ounce ; let all theſe 
ſteep one day in three quarts of clear barley 
water, and _ boil it to two quarts ; preſs out 
the decoction, and when grown fine by 
ſtanding in the liquor, diſſolve one ounce of 
gum arabic, and four pounds of fine ſugar, 


and make 1t into a ſyrup. 
Anotber way. 


Take four ounces of maſh-mallow roots, 
graſs roots, aſparagus roots, liquorice, rai- 
fins ſtoned, of each half an ounce ; the tops 
of maſh-mallows, pellitory, pimpernel, 
ſaxifras, plantain, maiden-hair, white and 
black, of each one handful ; red ſiſars, one 
ounce of each ; bruiſe all theſe, and boil 
them in three quarts of water' while they 


come to two; then put to it four pounds of 


white ſugar to make it a ſyrup, and clarify 
every pint with the white of an egg, or 
iſing-glaſs. | 
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Syrup of ſaffron. 
Take a pint of balm water and a pint of 


ſaffron; open the ſaffron, and put it into 
liquor to infuſe, and let it ſtand cloſe covered 
ſo as to be hot and not boil, and continue ſo 
for twelve hours; then ſtrain it out as hot as 
you can; and add to it three pounds of dou- 
ble-refined ſugar, and boil it till it is well 
incorporated ; when cold bottle it; a ſpoon- 
ful in any ſimple water or wine is a high 
cordial. 


Syrup of buckthorn. 


Take three quarts of the clarified juice of 
buckthorn berries, four pounds of brown ſu- 
gar; make them into a ſyrup over a gentle 
fire, and, while it is warm mix it with a 
drachm of the diſtilled oil of cloves diſſolved 
on a lump of ſugar, for it will not diſſolve 
in the ſyrup. 


Note: Take great care you have the 
true buckthorn, as there are many ſpu- 
rious ones; they may be known by the 

num- 
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number of ſeeds; the genuine buck- 
thorn havipg four; the alder buckthorn 
has only two, and the 1 bark⸗ 

10 bro acl mit 40.361 8 1 
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Take pennyroyal and hy fp water, of 
each half a pint, flice to them à ſmall ſtick 
of liquorice' and a few raifins of the ſun 
ſtoned ; let them fimmer' à quarter of an 
hour, and make it into a ſytup with brown 
ſagar-cindy 3 ; boil it a little, and then put 
in four or five ſpoonfuls of ſnail water, and 
give it a ſecond boil; when it is cold bottle 
it, and take a ſpoonful morning and night, 
with three rope of ballam of ſulphur . 
n 

14 SO19 FELOIR 2. 


Another, and a valuable one. = 


1 ake a handful of EN Ho a ande 
of oak-lungs, and a handful of freſh moſs; 
boil theſe in three pipts of ſpring water till 
it comes to a quart ;* ſtrain it out, and put to 
it ſix pennyworth of ſaffron tied up in à rag 
nen thereto a pound of brown "Raf 

candy 


” 
oF , 
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candy; boil the liquor WF to a ſyrup, and 
when cold bottle it. 


Note: You may take a ſpoonful of 
this ſyrup, as often as you find your 
' cough troubleſome. 1 1 


"There are many more ſyrups, but too 
many for this book ; but theſe mentioned 
are the moſt choice ones, not only in them- 
ſelves, but as the directions in them con- 
tained, are an invariable guide to the Lady 
in the other various kinds of ſyrups. 


To make conſerve of hips. 


Gather your hips'bef>re they grow ſoft, 
cut off the heads and ſtalks, flit them in half, 
and take out all the feed and white; put 
them in an earthen pan, ſtir them every day 
leſt they grow mouldy, and let them ſtand 
till they are ſoft enough to rub through a 
coarſe hair ſieve ; they are a dry berry and 
rab through with ſome difficulty ; add to 


them their weight in ſugar, and mix them 
well 


— 
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well together without boiling, keeping it in 
gally pots for ule. 


Conſerve of red roſes. 


Take red-roſe buds, bruiſe them in a 


marble mortar, adding by degrees fine pow- 
der ſugar ſifted, to the quantity of three 
pounds ; beat them till no particles ariſe, and 
till the whole becomes a firm and folid 


mixture. 
Conſerve of orange peel. 


Take the clear rind of oranges, ſteep them 


in water of a moderate heat till they are ten- 
der ; then ſtrain the water from them, pound 


them in a marble mortar,” and ſtrain them 
through a ſieve; then bring the pulp to a 
proper conſiſtence over a gentle fire, and add 
to it thrice its quantity of ſugar, and let it 
be reduced into a conſerve by beating it in a 
mortar. | X 


Con- 
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Conſerve of quince. 


Pare the quince, take out the coars and 
ſeeds, then cut them into ſmall pieces, boil 
them till they are ſoft; to eight pounds of 


quince put in fix pounds of ſugar, boil them 
to a conſiſtence. 


To make robe of elder, 


Take a peck of elderberries and bake them 
in an earthen pan, ſqueeze the juice out, and 
put it in a filver or tin ſtew-pan, then ſet it 
on a gentle fire, it will be three days ſtew- 
ing; you mult {tir it often, and when you 
ſee it fo thick that you may cut it with a 


knife it is enough, then put it in gallypots 
for uſe, whillt it is hot. 


To make ſpirit of clary. 


Take a gallon of good ſack, a pint of the 
juice of clary, a pound of clary-flowers, as 
many clove-jilly-flowers, and half as many 
arch-angel-flowers, as many comfry-flowers, 
and as many flowers of lillies .of the valley, 


H h let 
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let theſe ſteep in the ſuck all night, then put 
it into a glaſs ſtill, the ſofter it diſtils, the 
ſtronger 'twill be; you muſt take great care to 
keep in the fpirit, by paſting the ſtill every 
here; let it drop through a bag of good 
ambergreaſc upon as much lifted white ſugar- 
candy as you think will {weeten it; tig 


very high cordial. 
To make ſpirit of carraways. 


To a quart cf true ſpirits of ſack, put 
two pounds of good ſmooth {ugared carra- 
ways, bruiſe them, and put them into a 
bottle, with a grain of the belt ambergreaſe, 
pour the ſpirit on them, and ſeal the cork 
very cloſe; ſet it in the ſun for a month, 
ſtrain it off, and keep it always cloſe ſtopt for 
utc. 


Cordial of lach cherry water. 


Take two quarts of ſtrong claret, and 
four pounds of black cherries full ripe, ſtamp 
them, and put them to the wine, with one 
handful of angelica, one handful of balm, 
and as much carduus, halfas much mint, and 

as 
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as many roſemary flowers as you can hold in 
both your hands; three handfuls of clove- 
jilly- flowers, two ounces of cinnamon cut 
ſmall, one ounce of nutmegs ; put all thefe 
into a dcep pot, let them be well ſtirred to- 
gether, then cover it ſo cloſe that no air gan 

an, let it ſtand one day and a night, then 
. into your ſtill, which you muſt alſo 
paſte cloſe, and draw off as much as runs 


good, ſweeten it with ſugar-candy to your 


taſte. 


A very rich cherry cordial. 


Take a ſtone pot that has a broad bottom, 
and a narrow top, and lay a row of black 
cherries and .a row of very fine powdered 
ſuzar, do, this till your pot is full, meaſure 
your pot, and for every gallon it holds, put 
a quarter of a pint of true ſpirit of wine; 
you are to pick your cherries clean from foil 
and ſtalks, but not waſh them; when you 
have thus filled your pot, ſtop it with a cork, 
and tie firſt a bladder, then a leather over it; 
and if you fear it 1s not cloſe enough, pitch 
it down cloſe, and then bury it in the 
earth fix months, or longer; then ſtrain it 

H h 2 out, 
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printed, by a great houſe-keeper, "6 
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out, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for your uſe ; 
it will revive when all other cordials fail. 


The following receipts werg ſent to 
the author, ' when the book was juſt 


many more, too numerous to infer 
this book, as it would ſwell it to too 
large a ſie. 


To make rhubarb tarts. 


Take ſtalks of Engliſh rhubarb, that grow 
in the gardens, - peel and cut it the ſize of 


gooſberries; ſweeten it, and make them as 


you do gooſberry tarts: how to make the 
cruſt you have in the Art of Cookery. | 
Theſe tarts may be thought very odd, but 


a they are very fine ones and have a pretty 


flavour; the leaves of rhubarb are a fine 
thing to eat for a pain in the ſtomach, the 
roots for tincture, and the ſtalks for tarts. 


Angelica 
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Angelica tarts. 


Take the ſtalks, peel them, cut them into 
little pieces, pare ſome golden- pippins or nom- 
pareils, of each an equal quantity; firſt take 
1 0 the parings of the apples and the coars, 

il them in as much water as will cover 
them, with alittle lemon peel and fine ſugar 
till it is like a very thin ſyrup, then ftrain it 
off, and ſet the ſyrup on the fire again with the 
angelica, let it boil about ten minutes, then 
when the cruſt is ready, lay a ſliced apple and 
a layer of angelica, fo on till the pattypans 
are full, and bake them, filling them firſt 
with the ſyrup. 


To preſerve damſins or bullace. 


Put your damſins in a pot, to two quarts 
put a pound of fine ſugar, and bake them in 
a ſlow oven two hours, then ſet them in a 
cool ' place a week, and pour over them as 
much rendered beef ſuet as will be an inch 
thick, it muſt be put on hot every time you 
take any out; and they will keep all the 
year. 


Another 
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Another way to do them. 


Make a ſyrup of water and ſugar, gather 
the fruit before they are ripe, and put them 
into the cold ſyrup; then ſet them on a flow 
fire, and keep them ſtirring gently wu 
till they are a little coddled, but not broke, 
put all into a pot that has a little mouth, and 
when cold, pour on more, till it is an inch 


thick on the top, and ſet it by. 


To make anniſeed biſcuits. 


To every twelve pounds of dough, put 
twenty ounces of butter, a pound of ſugar, 
two ounces of anniſeeds, with a little roſe 
water, and what ſpice you think fit, and 
bake it in a moderate oven. 


To keep gooſberries. 
: 
Gather them on a very fine day when full 


grown, before they are ripe, pick them, 


have ready nice clean bottles, fill them 
to the neck, then cork them, and roſin the 
top of the bottle that no air can get into it, 

then 
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then ſet them in a kettle of water, up to 
the neck, over a flow fire ; when the water 


is ſcalding hot, take out the bottles, and the 


next day dig a hole in the earth, and put 
. your bottles in; cover them up with the 
earth again, and keep them for winter; ſome 


lep them only in a dry place, but the earth 
keeps them better. 


A very rich almond- cream, called fleeple-cream. 


Make a very ſtrong jelly of hartſhorn; 
and that it may be ſo, put half a pound of 
good hartſhorn to five pints of water; let it 
boil away near half; ſtrain it of through a 
jelly- bag; then have ready, beaten to a very 
fine powder, ſix ounces of almonds, which 
muſt be carefully beat up with one ſpoonful 
of orange-flower water, with fix or eight 
ſpoonfuls of very thick cream: then take 
near as much cream as you have jelly, and 
put both into a ſkillet, and ftrain in your 
almonds, ſweeten it to your taſte with double 
refined ſugar; ſet it over the fire and ſtir it 
with care conſtantly till 'tis ready to boil; 
ſo take it off, and keep it ſtirring 'till it is 
near cold; then pour it into narrow-bottom' d 


drinking- 
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drinking-glaſſes, in which let it ſtand a 
whole day; when you would turn it out, put 
your glaſſes into warm water for a minute, 
and it will turn out like a ſugar-loaf. 


* 


To make orange-poſſet. 


Squeeze the juice of two Seville oranges 
and one lemon into a china baſon that holds 
about a quart, ſweeten tis juice with the 
ſyrup of double refined ſugar, put to it two 
ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water, and ſtrain 
it through a fine fieve, boil a large pint of 

cream, with ſome of the orange peel cut 
thin; when it is pretty cool, pour it into a 
baſon of juice through a flannel, which 
muſt be held as high as you can from the 
baſon, it muſt ſtand a day before you ule it; 
when it goes to table, ſtick ſlips of candied 
orange, lemon, and citron peel on the top. 


To 
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To make black caps, the veſt way. 


Take a dozen and a half of very large 
French pippins, or golden rennets, cut them 
in half and lay them with the flat fide dow n- 
wards ; lay them as cloſe to cach other as 
you can, preſs the juice of a lemon into 
two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, and 
mix them all together ; ſhred ſome lemon 
peel into it, and grate ſome donble-refined 
ſagar over it ; put them into a quick oven, 


and half an hour's baking will be ſufficient. 


To make Newport cream cheeſe, 


| You muſt get a vat made a quarter and a 
half high, the bottom nor top muſt not be 
ROT: and it muſt be made four ſquare, 
with holes all over them ; then take two 
quarts of good thick cream, two quarts of 
ſtroakings, and a gallon of new milk, and 
ſet it with runnet, as for common cheeſe ; 
when it is come, take out the curd with a 
China ſaucer, and put it inte the vat, ſtrew- 
ing alittle clean dry ſalt thereon ; fill up the 
I 1 Vat, 
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vat, till all the cheeſe is in, preſs it as other 
cheeſe, let it ftand in the vat two or three 
days, till all is out, and turn'd often while 
it is in; falt it two days; when you take it 
out you muſt let it dry without rubbing, 
and make it in May: if you deſire it exactly 
four ſquare, let the vat be full a quarter and 
a half high, and the ſquare want an inch of 
a quarter, 


To make a pretty ſort of flummery, 


Put three large handfuls of oatmeal ground 
ſmall, into two quarts of fair water, let it 
ſteep a day and night, then pour off the 
clear water, and put the ſame quantity of freſh 
water to it; ſtrain it through a fine hair ſieve, 
and boil it till it is as thick as haſty pudding; 
ſtir it all the while, that it may be extreme- 
ly ſmooth, and when you firſt ſtrain it, be- 
fore you ſet it on the fire, put in one ſpoon- 
ful of ſugar, and two of good orange flower 
water, when it is boil'd enough, pour it in- 
to ſhallow diſhes for your uſe, 


To 
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To mate crachnels, 


To a quart of flour take a pound of 
butter, half a nutmeg grated, the yolks of 
four eggs beat, with four ſpoonfuls of roſe 
water ; put the nutmegs and eggs into the 
flour, and wet it into ſtiff paſte, with 
cold water, then rowl in the batter and make 
them into ſhape ; put them into a kettle of 
boiling water, when they ſwim, take them 
out with a ſkimmer, and throw them into 
cold water; when they are harden'd lay 
them out to dry, and bake them on tin 
plates. 


Right Dutch wafers. 


Take four eggs, and beat them very well; 
then take a good ſpoonful of fine ſugar, one 
nutmeg grated, a pint of cream, and a pound 
of flour, a pound of butter melted, two or 
three ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and two good 
ſpoonfuls of yeaſt ; mix all well together, 
and bake them in your wafer-tongs on the 


fire, or in an oven. 


1 i 2 The 
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Die Nun's biſuit. 


Take the whites of ſix eggs, and beat 
them to a froth, take alſo half a pound of 
almonds, blanch and beat them with the 

\ froth of the whites of your eggs as it riſes ; 
AN. take the yolks with a pound of fine ſu- 
gar; beat theſe well together, and mix your 
_ almonds with your eggs and ſugar ; then 
put in a quarter of a pound of flour, with 
the peel of two lemons grated, and ſome 
citron finely ſhred ; bake them in little cake 
pans in a quick oven, and when they are 
colour'd turn them on tins to harden the 
bottoms ; but before you ſet them in the 
oven agdin, ſtrew fome double refined ſugar 
on them finely ſifted ; remember to butter 


your pans, and fill them but half full. 


18 To make oil of eggs. 


Take eight large eggs, and new laid, boil 
them hard; then take the yalks out; be 
careful not to put any white of the eggs in, 
and break them ſmall, and let thzm ſtand 
to be cold; then have a quick fire ready, 
and put them in an iron ladle, with a bit of 
hog's lard, the bigneſs of a walnut; you 
muſt 


1 
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muſt ſtir it withaſtick cutflat atthe end, and 
when it begins to melt, keep ſtirring as faſt 
as you poſſibly can; in a moment before 
it turns to oil, it will dry; you muſt have a 
cup ready to pour it in as faſt as you ſee a 
drop of oil come, with that quantity of eggs 
you will have a tea cup of oil, if you ſtir 
quick, if not, you will not ſee a drop of oil. 


To make tumbles. 


To a pound of fine flour, a pound of 
double refined ſugar, and two ounces of co- 
riander ſeeds, the yolks of two eggs, and wet 
it ſtiff with a little roſe water; then rowl 
them out the bigneſs of your finger, and 
make them in the form of a figure of eight ; 
then put them on tins and bake them in a 
ſlow oven ; watch them all the time, about 
ten minutes will bake them. 


To make currant ſhrub. 


Take white currants full ripe, maſh them 
with your hands, then ſtrain them through 
a hair fieve, and to one gallon of rum or 
brandy, put five pints of the currant juice, 
and a pound of lump ſugar; cover it up cloſe, 


and let it ſtand two or three days, ſtirring it 


twice 
— 
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twice a day; then run it through a jelly 
bag : it is beſt to put half the ſpirits to the 
Juice, and add the other half when you bottle 


it off. | 


To preſerve beet roots, 


Boil your beet roots for four hours, till 
you ſee it quite ſoft; then make a ſyrup of 
a pint of ſpring water and half a pound of 
ſugar, and boil the beet root in it, for a 
quarter of an hour ; then put it.in gallypots 
for uſe. When you want to uſe them for 
ſauce, ſoak them in warm water for ten 
minutes or more, and lice them into oil and 


vinegar. — "Io 


* 


To ary artichoaks red. 


Boil your artichoaks in water till you ſee 
they are ſoft; then take them out, and 
pound ſome cochineal very fine, and mix in 
freſh water, and boil them again a quarter 
of an hour ; then dry them in bags for a 
quarter of an hour. er 


To 
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To preſerve apples red all the year. 


Get a dozen of pippips or pearmanes, 
pare them, put a quart af water to them, 
one pennyworth of cinnamon ſtick, grate part 
of a lemon rind, and ſome cochincal ſteep'd 
in water, half a pound of loaf ſugar ; then 
ſend them to the oven, tie over them a pa- 
per, and after that coarſe paſte ; don't for- 
get to ſcope a hole in the middle of the ap- 
ples to let the liquor through them; let them 
ſtand in a flow oven, when you think they are 
enough, take them out of the oven, take 
off the paper, and let them ſtand in the 
ſyrup ; in the morning drain it from them, 
and put to it alittle water, a pound, or 


a pound and a half of ſugar, as you wot 


wy a quantity of ſyrup 5 them, and when 
you have ſcum'd them well, clear it with the 
white of an egg, when that is done put in 
your apples again, and let them boil in the 
ſyrup till it be clear; then put in as much 
cochineal as will make them of a good 
colour; ſometimestake the apples out leaſt 
they ſhould break, and let the ſyrup be boil- 
ing and ſcum it often ; when yourapples are 


half enough, let them ftand in the ſyrup all 
night, 


* 


* 
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night, and in the morning ſet it over the fire, 
which muſt. be of charcoal ; let it boil up, 
then take the apples out, and put them in 
again; when your ſyrup isboil'd to a thickneſs 
for keeping, and your apples a good colour, 
ſhred your lemon peel, and put in it half an 
ounce of candid orange cut in thin ſlices; 
put your apples into the pot you deſign to 
keep them in, and when your ſyrup is half 


cold put it on your apples, and put them up 
for uſe. | 


— 


To pickle colliflowers red. 


Get the beſt you can, let your water boil 
with a little falt in it, then put in your colli- 
flowers, the faſter it boils the whiter it will 
be, do not let it be to much done; then let it 
cool, and prepare your pickle; for red, you 
muſt take alliga, ſalt, and ſome of your 
colouring, and ſpice in it; if you would have 
them white, take white wine vinegar, ſalt 
and ſpices, having the white of your colli- 
flower; your pickle being cool, you put 
them into it keeping them for uſe. 


Tg 
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To pickle turnips. 


Pare and cut them in ſlices, put them 
into boiling water, and let them boil a little 
while, but not too much, take them out and 
cut them into what form you pleaſe ; then 
put them into alegar and falt for ſome days ; 
then take them out and wipe the pickle from 
them, ' boil the alegar and ſome of your 
colouring with ſpices, and when they are 
cold put them together, and keep them for 
uſe. Ne | 


1.2 » To make violet drops. 


Take an ounce of violets and cut the 
whites from the leaves, and prick them very 
well, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, as 
much Water 4s will make a candy; when 


your candy is ready, put in your flowers, 


and let them juſt have a boil ; then drop 
them on paper and they will grow hard ſoon. 
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To get mildew out of linen. 

Scrape ſome chalk and mix it pretty thick 

with water, dip the cloth in it, and hang 
it in the ſun to ** repeat this till it ls out. 


T o make eee er wine. 


To every gallon of water adds two 1 0 
and a half of ſugar, boil i it half an hour, ſcum 
it well, and pour it boiling hot upon the 
flowers, picked all from the ſtalks, let it ſtand 

till cold; then put in four or five ſpoon- 
fuls of yeaſt, or according to the quantity 
you make; let it ſtand three days, ſtir it 
every twelve hours; when you barrel it, ſtrain 
it through a flannel, ſtop it cloſe: and bottle it 
in three weeks; put into every bottle a clove 
and bit of _ don't cork it cloſe for 
ſome time. | Utes 


4 path carrots. 


Take them of a middle ſize, the yelloweſt 
you can get, half boil them, and cut them 
in what ſhape you pleaſe, and let them lie 
to cool ; then take as much- vinegar as will 

. cover 
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cover them, boil a pennyworth of ſaffron in 
a bit of muſſing, with a little ſalt ; when 
your pickle is cold put them into a pot, cover 
them up cloie, let them ſtand all night, then 
pour out the pickle, and boil it with Jamaica 
pepper, mace, cloves, and falt ; when cold 
pour it on the carrots, and keep it for uſe. 


To keep walnuts all the year moiſt. 


Gather your nuts in a very dry day, and 
take care they don't lay on the ground to-be 
bruiſed ; as you gather them, put them into 
a deep earthen pot, when full, cover them 
witch a paper, and then with a leather, and 
over that a wet bladder; ſet them in a dry 
place, 


2:2 THE COMPLEAT 
BILLS OF FARE. 


YBY ERAL families have defir'd I 

would in my Book of Confectionary, 
give them a few bills of fare of little de- 
ſerts, fit for private families; but as it is a 
thing depends entirely on fancy, and indeed, 
what they have to ſet it out with, and the 
ſeaſon of the year for fruits, &c. I am at 


ſome lofs how give to directions in writing; 


but as it may be a little guide to the young 
and unexperienc'd; I have given them in the 
beſt manner I can, agreeable to the method 
they are now ſet out; ice cream is a thing 
us'd in all deſerts, Gs it is to be had both 
winter and ſummer, and what in London is 
always to be had at the confectioners. 


Giving directions for a grand deſert 
would be needleſs, for thoſe perſons who 
give ſuch grand deſerts, either keep a proper 
perſon, or have them of a confectioner, who 
not only has every thing wanted, but every 
ornament to adorn it with, without giving 
any trouble to the family, when ſuppoſed 
to be taken up with other affairs; though 

every 
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every young lady ought to know both how 


to make all kind of confectionary and dreſs 
out a deſert ; in former days, it was look'd 
on as a great perfection in a young lady to 
underſtand all theſe things, if it was only to 
give directions to her ſervants; and our dames 


of old, did not think it any diſgrace to un- 


derſtand cookery and confectionary. 


i 


But for country ladies it is a pretty amuſe- 


ment, both to make the ſweet-meats and 


dreſs out a deſert, as it depends wholly, on 
fancy and but little expence. 


Lemon Cream 
Peaches. eee | Plumbs 


A large diſh 
with figures 
and graſs or 


Plain ice moſs about Raſberry ice 


Cream. | it, and cream. 
flowers 


only for ſhew. 


Apricots. — Nectarins. 


Syllabus, | 
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Peaches in 


© 4 Ft Brandy. | 
Coloyr'd Heart 
A diſh or 
ſalver, a 
- [183 4 ' dof 
Compote of jellies, in- Compete of 
penn. termix'd cheſnuts. 
with wet : 
WNT | ſſweat- 
Et meats, 
7 Savoy biſcuit, White wafers, 
Morella cherries 
in brandy, 
A ghizzard cream, 
Lemon cream | Colour'd ſweat- 
in glaſſes, | meats in glaſſes, 
High flowers, 
images, &c. 


- dreſs d with. | 

Ratafia drops graſs, moſs, Spunge biſcults. 

| | and other or- 

naments ac- 
cording to 

Was fancy. 

et ſweat-meats ; 

in glaſſes. Jellies. 


A floating iſland 
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The above middle frame ſhould be made 
either in three parts or five, all to join to- 
gether, which may ſerve on different occa- 
ſions on which ſappoſe gravel walks, 
| hedges, and variety of different things, as a 
little Chineſe temple ior the middle, or any 
other pretty ornament ; which ornaments 
are to be bought at the confectioners, and 
will ſerve year after year; the top, bottom 
and ſides are to be ſet out with ſuch things as 
are to be got, or the ſeaſon of the year will 
allow, as fruits, nuts of all kinds, creams, 
jellies, whip ſyllabubs, biſcuits, & c. &. and 
as many plates as you pleaſc, according to 
the ſize of the table. 


All this depends wholly on a little ex- 
perience, and a good fancy to ornament in 
a pretty manner; you muſt have artificial 
flowers of all ſorts, and ſome natural out 
of a garden in ſummer time do very well 
intermix'd. oft 


As ghizzard eream is not in the fore part 
of the book, I ſhall give it here : take the 
ſkins of three large ghizzards of fowl or tur- 
key; put them into aquart of cream, ſweeten 

| 10 
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it and ſpice it as you like, boil altoge- 
ther, then ſtrain it into your diſh, and it 
will be fine and thick. 


£ a +» 


Lemon cream, 


Fache. Plumbs. 
FOE Adiſhonly 
Plain ice for ſhew, Raſberry 
cream. with figures, cream. 
| &c. &c. : 
Apricots. Nectarins. 
Syllabubs. 


——— 
| Toe cream. 
Fruit: | : Fruit. 
5 One 1 diſh 
in che middle N 


of jellies, 
cream, 


an 
9 J Syllabube | f 
Nu. 14 Init 
Tee cream of ß 25 
different ſorts, 
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Jellies and biſcuits. 


Dry'd apples. Cheſnuts, 
Sweat 
meats 
wet and 
dry. 
Almonds and Stew'd 
raiſins. pears. 


Jellies and biſcuits. 


Stew'd pippins 
with thick cream 
poured over them: 


Pot oranges. Poſtatia nuts 


Wet and dry 
ſweet meats, 
and jellies 


both red and 


Ice cream. white, in- Ice cream, 
termix'd, 
adorn'd 
with flowers. 
Walnuts. Ratafia Wakes, 


Pears ſtew'd purple 
with fine 
rataha cream, 

pour'd over them. 


LI 
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Ice cream 
Fruit. Fruit. 


Two ſalvers one 
above another, 
whip'd ſyllabubs 
and jellies inter- 
mix'd with criſp'd | 
Creams. almonds, and Little cakes. 
| little ratafia 
cakes, one little 
one above all, 


with preſerv'd 
orange or pine 
apples, little 
bottles with 
Fruit. flowers toadorn'd Fruit. 
it, and knicknacks 
s |[\ ſtrew'd about the 
ſalver. 
| Large Seville Almonds 
| - oranges fliced and raiſins. 
with double re- 
| hned ſugar 
ftrow'd over 
11 . Ice cream, 


” RET different colours. 


be. 
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no Ice cream, 
Stewed pippins Little pot oranges. 
A 
Compote of pears Grand Compote of cheſnuts 
Trifle, 
Poſtatia nuts. Nonpareil 
Ice creams, 


different colours. 


— — — — — — 


Jellies. 
Fruit. Fruit. 


A high falver 


with ſyllabubs, 
a little rais'd | | 
Almond above Almond 
flummery. with a pre- creams. 
ſerved orange | 
or lemon. 
Fqit. . 


Jellies. 
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Whip'd ſyllabubs. 


Bloomage, Ice cream. 
ſtuck with 
' almonds, 


Two ſalvers 
one above an- 
other, on the 
, bottom one 
Jellies, the 
Cheſnuts, top a large Dry'd 
glaſs cup co- cherries 
ver d with 
raſberry , 
cream. 


Ice cream. ä Almond flummery. 


Wip'd 5 labubs. 


As to all forts of little biſcuits, almonds, knicknacks, 
throwed in the middle of the falver, or wet ſweet-meats 
in little glaſſes; you intermix'd it according as you fancy. 
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Whip'd ſyllabubs. 
Golden Filberts. 
pippins. | 
Jellies, lemon Large orangts 
cream, and ſlic'd and 
ſweet-meats ſugar ſtrew'd 
Cheſnuts. both wet and over. 
dry, piled up- 
| on ſalvers 
Plumbs, with criſp'd Nonpareils 
almonds, and 
knicknacks. 
Bloomage. | Ice cream. 
Whip'd ſyllabubs. 
Lemon cream 
Dry'd cherries. | Dry'd plumbs. 
Jellies 
Winter pears, Grapes. 


and rails. 


Poſtalia nuts. Almonds 


Almond flummery. 


COMPLEAT 


Jelllies. 


Nectarins. 


Green gages. 


Whip'd 
ſyllabubs. 


Ice cream. 
different colours. 


1 
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a Ice cream, different colours. 


Whip'd ſyllabubs. 


Clear jellies. Lemon cream 
in glaſſes. 


In the middle a 
high pyramid 
of one ſalver 
above another, 
the bottom one 
Nonpareils. large, the next Golden 
ſmaller, the pippins. 
top one leſs; 
theſe ſalvers 
are to be fill'd 
with all kinds , 
f of wet and dry | 
Bloomage ſtuck ſweet- meats Bloomage ſtuck 
with almonds. in glaſs, baſkets with almonds, 
or little plates, 
colour'd jellies, 
creams, &c. 
biſcuits, criſp'd 
almonds and 
Poſtalia nuts. little knicknacks, Almonds 
BR and bottles of and raiſins. 
flowers prettily 
intermix'd, the 
little top falver 
muſt have a large 


preſerv'd Fruit 
in it. 
Lemon cream Clear jellies 
in glaſſes, in glaſſes. 
3 Whip'd ſyllabubs. 


Ice cre am, different colours. 
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Peaches. 


- 


Jelllies. 


Ice cream. 
different colours. 
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" Ice cream, different colours. 


, Clear jellies. - 


Nonpareils. 


Bloomage ſtuck 


with almonds. 


Poſtalia nuts. 


Lemon cream 


in glaſſes. 


Whip'd ſyllabubs. 


In the middle a 
high pyramid 
of one ſalver 

above another, 

the bottom one 
large, the next 
ſmaller, the 
top one leſs; 
theſe ſalvers 
are to be fill'd 
with all kinds 
of wet and dry 
ſweet-meats 
in glaſs, baſkets 
or little plates, 
colour'd jellies, 
creams, &c. 
biſcuits, criſp'd 
almonds and 
little knicknacks, 
and bottles of 
flowers prettily 
intermix'd, the 
little top ſalver 
muſt have a large 
preſerv'd Fruit 
in it. 


Whip'd ſyllabubs. 


Lemon cream 
in glaſſes. 


Golden 
Pippins. 


Bloomage ſtuck 
with almonds. 


Almonds 
and raiſins. 


Clear jellies 
in glaſſes. 


Ice cream, different colours, 
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Lemon cream, in glaſſes. 


Peaches | Nectrines. 
Ice cream. | 
Walnuts, 
Grapes. Oiolden pippins. 
Two large ſal- 
vers in the 


middle one a- 
bove another, 


| in the top 
Almond flum- whip'd ſylla- Almond flum- 
mery {tuck bubs, a garland mery ſtuck- 
with almonds. of Bowers rais'd with almond. 
above them, the 


bottom one 


fill'd with clear 


| 0 Jellies. 
Filberts. s 
Nonpereils. Pears. 
Ice cream. 
Apricots. Plumbs. 


Lemon cream, in glaſſes. 


Note, You are to alter the fide plates as you think 
proper, or with ſuch fruit and things as you can get. 
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Whip'd ſyllabubs. 
Filberts Natafia cakes.. 
A large diſh of 
fruit of all ſorts, 
Jellies piled up, and Jellies. 
ſet out with 
green leaves. 
Ratafia cakes, Filberts, | 
Whip'd ſyllabubs. 
Raberrice cream. 
Walnuts, Nonpereils. 
s Jellies piled up 
Green 4 two — 1 88 Black 
apes, a large glaſs in rapes, 
Na black the middle. .- un green. 
Pears. 
Gooſberry fool. 
M m 
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Peaches and Nectarins. 
Walnuts. | Ptumbs. 
Jelties, and 
Grapes. cream in- Grapes, 


termix'd. 


Currants. ON Filberts. 


Peaches and Nectarins. 


Raiberries. 
F deere | Gooſberries. 
Sugar. = ng 7 Small biſcuits. 
Red 1 ; Two ſalvers ; Black 
cherries. | one above an- cherries. 


ther ; on the 
top cream, in a 


Small large glaſs bowl. | 

biſcuits, - the bottom Sugar. 
| jellies. 

Currants ; : | . Filberts. 


Strawberries. 


- 
1 


) 
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Almond flummery, 
ſtuck with almonds, 


Sugar Poſtalia 
in plates, | nuts, 


One large ſal- 


ver in the 
middle fill'd 
Almond with jellies and | Small 
cream in vrhip'd ſullabubs, cheeſe cakes, 
cups. and a garland of | 
flowers meeting 
; a loyer. 
Rataſia Sugar. 
cakes. in plates. 


A baſon of cream. 


To keep walnuts all the year. 


Take your walnuts full ripe, and peel 
them ; then dry them well in the ſun for a 
week or more, rub them often with a cloth 
till you ſee no mould on them; then keep 

them in a bag, in a dry place, and when 
you want any for a defert, crack and peel 
them quite clean, but take care that you «+ 
keep the nut whole, or in quarters; then 
put them in ſome ſpring water, warm as 


M m 2 you 


\ 
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you may bear your finger in ; let them ſtand 
three or four hours, then ſhift them in cold 
ſpring water, and let them ſtand all night; 
the next day, when you go to ſet your de- 
ſert put them in glaſſes, and they Vil be 
criſp and fine as when freſh gathered. 


To make oil of filberts. 


Take the large Barcelona filberts, crack 
them, heat a pair of tongs red hot, and 
hold the kernel in them tight over a cup, 
and out of one nut you will have three or 
four drops of oil; heat your tongs every time 
- you take a freſh nut, and with a pint of 

nuts you will have half a ſmall tea-cup full 


of oil. 
To make oil of paper. 


Take a ſheet of ſtrong writing paper, 
and roll it croſs ways, roll a large pin in 
the corner for the oil to drop out, ſet the 
top a fire, and hold it over a cup, and there 
will come out three or four drops. 

ea | — 3 
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Compound of oils for family uſes, are mad: of 
6 of olives, and other ſimples, herbs, flowers, 
roots, Se. 


The way of making them is thus; hav- 
ing bruiſed your herbs or flowers, you 
would make your oil of, put them in an 
earthen pot, and to two or three handfuls 
of them pour on a pint of oil, cover the pot 
with paper, ſet it in the ſun about a fortnight 
or leſs, according as the ſun is in hotneſs; 
then having warm'd it-very well by the 
fire, take out the herbs and preſs them very 
hard, adding the oil that comes out to the 
other in the pot ; put in as many more herbs, 
ſet them in the ſun as before; the oftener you 
repeat this, the ſtronger your oil will be : 
at laſt when you conceive it ſtrong enough, 
boil both herbs and oil together, I mean, 
the laſt herbs, till the juice be conſumed, 
which you will know by its leaving its 
bluſhing, and the herbs will be criſp ; then 
ſtrain it whilſt it is hot, and keep it in a ſtone 
bottle, or a glaſs veſſel for uſe. 


To 
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Fo make frrup of water creſſes. 


Take a peck of water crefles, bruiſe 
them a little, put two quarts of water to 
them, and let them ſtand twenty four hours; 
boil them up for a little while ; then ſqueeze 
them, and put in a pound of the fineſt ſugar 
you can get, and boil it together till it comes 
to a quart; be careful not to boil it in 
a copper ſaucepan, and when it is cold put 
in half a pint of good rum, and bottle it for 
ule. 


To matte a ſyrup of nettles. 


Take a quantity of nettles and pound 
them, and ſqueeze them through a cloth : 
to a pint of juice add half a poundof Liſbon 
fug:r and boil it half an hour; then cool it 
and bottle it off. 


To bee green peas all the year. 


Gather your peas young, and on a very 
fine dry day; when the water boils put in 
your peas, give them two or three boils and 
drain them 3 then throw them on a cloth 


till 
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till quite dry ; have ready clean bottles, fill 
them up to the neck ; then pour in ſome 
beet ſuet, cork the bottles, tye them down 
with a bladder and a leather, and dig a 
hole in the earth, put them in, and cover 
them till Chriſtmas; or while you want to 
uſe them, and let your water boil ; put in 
a piece of butter, and ſome coarſe ſugar. 


To keep kidney beans. 


Gather them of a dry day, dry them in 
the ſun, and keep them in papers, in a 
dry place, and before you uſe them, lay 
them in warm water. 


To make ice. 


Put in a pail of water, one ounce of 
of ſal almoniac, and it will all turn to ice; 
but if the ſalts are not right it will not do. 


To make eau de luce. 


Oil of amber one ounce, high re ified 
ſpirit of - wine four pounds ; put them into 
à bottle and let them ſtand four or five days, 
ſhaking the bottle often; then put into this 

ſpiri- 
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ſpirit put four pounds of the choiceſt amber, 
finely pywder'd, and let it digeſt three days, 
then you will have a rich tincture of amber 


fit for uſe. 


That being made, take ſixteen pounds of 
\ ſtrongeſt ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and add it to 
the above tincture, with eight. pounds of 
high rectified ſpirit of wine. 


How to uſe the ordinary ſill. 


You mult lay the plate, then wood-aſhes 
thick at the bottom; then the iron pan, 
which you are to fill with your ingredients 
and liquor ; then put on the head of the ſtill, 
make a pretty briſk fire, till the ſtill begins 
to drop; then ſlacken it fo as juſt to have 
enough to keep the ſtill at work, mind all 
the time to keep a wet cloth all over the 
head of the ſtill to keep in the ſteam thereof, 
and always obſerve not to let the ſtill work 
longer then the liquor is good, and take 
great care you do not burn the ſtill ; and 
thus you may diſtil what you pleaſe ; if 
you draw the ſtill too far, it will burn, and 
* give your Ine A bad taſte. 


To 
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| 
To make plague water. | 

| Roots. „„ Hern - --, Sends; 
Angelica, Wormwood, HFart's-tongues. 
Dragon, Suckery, W horehound, 
Maywortz Hyſop, Fennel, 
Mint, Agrimony, Melolet, 
Rue, Fennel, St. John-wort, 
Carduus, Cowllips, Comfery, 
Origany, Poppys, Feathertew, 
Winter-ſavoury, Plantain, Red roſe-leaves; 
Broad thyme, Setfoyl, Wood-ſorrel, 
Roſemay, Bugloſs, Pillitory of the wall, 
Pimpernell, Vocvain, Hart's-eaſe, 
Sage, Maidenhair, Sentory, 
Fumetory, Motherwort, Seadrink, a good 
Coltsfoot, Cowage, handful of each of 
Scabeous; Golden-rod, the above-men- 
Burridge, Gromwell, tioned things, 
Saxafreg, Dill. Gentian-root, 
Bitony, Dock-root, 
Liverworth; - Butter-bur-root, 
Jarmander. Piony- root, 


One ounce of nutmegs, once ounce of cloves, 


Bay-berries, 

Juniper-berries, of 
each. of theſe a 
pound. 


and half an ounce of mace ; pick the herbs 
and flowers, and ſhred them a little. Cut 
the roots, bruiſe the berries, and pound the 
ſpices fine; take a peck of green walnuts, 
and chop them ſmall, mix all theſe together, 
and lay them to ſteep in ſack-lees, or any 
white-wine lees; if not, in good ſpirits, 
"0M but 
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but wine-lees are beſt. Let them lie a 
week, or better; be ſure to ſtir them once 
a day with a ſtick, and keep them cloſe co- 
vered; then ſtill them in a limbeck with a 
flow fire, and take care your ſtill does not 
burn. The firſt, ſecond, and third running 
is good, and ſome of the fourth. Let them 
ſtand to be cold, then, put them together, 


To make ſurfeit water. 


You mult take ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, 
watercreſſes, roman wormw ood, rue, mint, 
balm, ſage, clivers, cf each one handful ; 
green merery two handfuls; poppies, if freſh 
half a peck, if dry a quarter of a peck ; 
cochineal fix-pennyworth, ſaffron ſix-penny- 
worth; anniſeeds, carraway- ſeeds, corian- 
der- ſeeds, cardamon-ſeeds, of each an 
ounce; liquorice two ounces ſcraped, figs 
ſplit a pound, raiſins of the ſun ſtoned a 
pound, juniper-berries an ounce bruiſed, 
nutmeg an ounce beat, mace an ounce 
bruiſed, fennel- ſeeds an ounce bruiſed, a 
few flowers of roſemary, marygolds and ſage- 
flowers; put all theſe into a large ſtone jar, 
and put to them three gallons of French 


brandy ; cover it cloſe, let it ſtand near the 
e >" ite 
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fire for three weeks. Stir it three times a 


week, and be ſure to keep it cloſe ſtopped, 
and then ſtrain it off; bottle your liquor, 
and pour on the ingredients a gallon more 
of French brandy. Let it ſtand a week, 
ſtirring it once a day, then diſtil it in a cold 
ſtill, and this will make fine white ſurfeit 


Water. 


You may make this water at any time of 
the year, if you live at London, becauſe the 
ingredients are always to be had, either 
green or dry; but it is the beſt made in 


ſummer. 
Of the proper feaſon for diſtilling. 


Flowers of all Kinds mutt be diſtilled in 
their proper ſeaſons. To begin with the 
violet. Its colour and ſmell can only be 
extracted when it is in its greateſt vigour, 
which is not at its firſt appearance, nor 
when it begins to decay. April is the month 
in which it is in the greateſt perfection; the 
ſeaſon being never ſo forward in March, as 


to give the violet its whole fragrancy. 
Nn 2 The 
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The fame muſt be obſerved of all other 
flowers. And let them be gathered at the 
warmeſt time of the day; the odour and 


fragrancy of flowers being then in their 
greateſt perfection. 


The ſame obſervation holds good with 
regard to fruits; to which muſt be added, 
that they are the fineſt, and of the moſt 
beautiful colour, eſpecially thoſe from whence 
tinctures are drawn; they muſt be free from 


all defects, as the goods would wy that 
means be greatly detrimented. 


Berries and aromatics may be diſtilled at 
any ſeaſon, all that is neceſſary being a good 
choice. „But in this diſtillers are ſometimes 
miſtaken, as may eaſily happen without a 
very accurate knowledge. 


Of ſugar ſpirit. 


I mean by a ſugar-ſpirit, that extracted 
from the waſhings, ſcumings, droſs, and 
waſte of a ſugar baker's refining-houle. 


The'c 
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Theſe recrementitious, or droſſy part of the 
ſugar are to be diluted with water, ferment- 
ed in the ſame manner as melaſſes or waſh, 
and then diſtilled in the common method. 
And if the operation be carefully performed, 
and the ſpirit well rectified, it may be 
mixed with foreign brandies, and even arrack 
in a large proportion, to great advantage 
for this ſpirit will be found ſuperior to that 
extracted from treacle, and conſequently 
more proper for theſe uſes. 


Of raiſin-ſpirit. 
By raiſin ſpirits, I underſtand, that ex- 


tracted from mil, after a proper fermen- 
tation. 


In order to extract this ſpirit, the raiſins 
muſt be infuſed in a proper quantity of wa- 
ter, and fermented in the manner deſcribed. 
When the fermentation is completed, the 


whole is to be thrown into the ſtill, and the 
ſpirit extracted by a ſtrong fire; ſo you ſee 


the raiſins out of a caſk, after the wine is 
made to do. 


The 
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The reaſon why we here direct a ſtrong 
fire, is, becauſe by that means a greater 
quantity of the eſſential oil will come over 
the helm with the ſpirit, which will render 
it much fitter for the diſtiller's purpoſe ; for 
this ſpirit is generally uſed to mix with com- 


mon malt goods; and it is ſupriſing how far 


it will go inthis reſpect, ten gallons of it be- 
ing often ſufficient to give a determining 
| flavour, and agreeable vinoſity to a whole 
piece of malt ſpirits. 


It is therefore well worth the diſtiller's 
while to endeavour at improving the com- 
mon method of extracting ſpirits from raiſins; 
and perhaps the following hint may merit 
attention. 


When the fermentation is completed, 
and the ſtill charged with fermented liquor, 
as above directed, let the whole be drawn 
off with as briſk a fire as poſſible; but in- 
ſtead of the caſk or cann, generally uſed by 
our Englith diſtillers for a receiver, let a 
large glaſs, be placed under the noſe of the 
worm, and the receiver applied to the ſpout 


of the ſeparating-glaſs ; by this means the 
- obs 
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eſſential oil will ſwim upon the top of the 


ſpirit, or rather low wine, in the ſeparating- 
glaſs, and may be caſily preſerved at the 
end of the operation. 


The uſe of this limpid eſſential oil is well 
known to diſtillers ; for in this reſides the 
whole flavour, and conſequently may be 
uſed to the greateſt advantage, in giving 
that diſtinguiſhing taſte and true vinolity, to 
the common malt-ſpirits. 


After the oil is ſeparated from the low 
wine, the liquor may be rectified in Bal- 
neum Mariæ into a pure and almoſt taſteleſs 
ſpirit, and therefore well adapted to make 
the fineſt compound cordials, or to imitate 
or mix with the fineſt French Brandies, 
arracks, &c. 


In the ſame manner a ſpirit may be ob- 
tained from cyder. But as its particular 
flavour is not fo deſirable as that obtained 
from raifins, it ſhould be diſtill'd in a more 
gentle manner, and carefully rectified in the 
common manner of rectification; by which 


means a very pure and almoſt inſipid ſpirit 


will be obtained, which may be uled to 
very 
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very great advantage in imitating the beſt 
brandies of France, or in making the fineſt 
compound waters or cordials. 


Of the aiftulling of fimple waters by the 


alembic. 


The plants deſigned for this operation are 
to be gathered when their leaves are at full 
growth, and a little before the flowers ap- 
pear, or, at leaſt, before the ſeed comes 
on ; becaule the virtue of the fimple expected 
in theſe waters is often little, after the ſeed 
or fruit is formed, at which time plants be- 
gin to lagguiſh : the morning is beſt to ga- 
ther them in, becauſe the volatile parts are 
then condenſed by the coldneſs of the night, 


and kept in by the tenacity of the dew, not 
yet exhaled by the ſun. | 


This is to be underſtood, when the virtue 
of the diſtilled water reſides principally in 
the leaves of plants; as it does in mint, 
marjoram, pennyroyal, rue, and many 
more; but the caſe differs when the aro- 
matic virtue is only found in the flowers, 
as in roſes, litlies' of the valley, &c. in 
which caſe we chuſe their flowery parts, 


whiltt 
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whilſt they ſmell the ſweeteſt, and gather 
them before they are quite opened, or be- 
gin to ſhed, the morning dew ſtill hanging 
on them. 


In other plants the ſeeds are to be pre- 
ferred, as in aniſe, caraway, cumin, &c. 
where the herb and the flower are indolent, 
and the whole reſides in the ſeed alone, 
where it manifeſts itſelf by its remarkable 
fragrance, and aromatic taſte, We find that 
ſeeds are more fully poſſeſſed of this virtue, 
when they arrive at perfe& maturity. 


We muſt not omit that theſe deſirable 
properties are found only in the roots of 
certain plants, as appears in avens and in or- 
pine, whoſe roots ſmell like a roſe. Roots 
of this kind ſhould be gathered, for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, at that time when they are 
richeſt in theſe virtues ; which is generally 
at that ſeaſon of the year juſt before they be- 


gin to ſprout, when they are to be dug up 
in a morning. 


If the virtues here required be contained 
in the barks or woods of vegetables, then 
theſe parts muſt be choſen for that purpoſe. 


O o The 
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The ſubject being choſen, let it be bruiſed, 
or cut, if there be occaſion, and with it 
fill two thirds of a ſtill, leaving a third 
part of it empty, without ſqueezing the 
matter cloſe; then pour as much rain or 
river water into the {till as will fall it to 
the fame height; that is, two thirds to- 
gether with the plant': fit on the head, 
juting the juncture, ſo that no vapour may 
paſs through; and alfo lute the noſe of the 
ſtill-head to the worm. Apply a receiver 
to the bottom of the worm, that no vapour 
may fly off in the diſtillation ; but that all 
the vapour being condenſed in the worm, 
by cold water in the worm-tab, oy be 


collected 1 in the receiver 


Let the plant remain thus in the ſtill to 


digeſtfor twenty- -ſfour hours, with a ſmall de- 
gree of heat, Afterwards raiſe the fire, ſo as 


to make the water in the ſtill boil ; which 
may be known by a certain hiſſing noiſe, 
proceeding from. the breaking bubbles of the 
boiling matter ; as alſo by the pipe of the 
ſtill-bead, or the upper-end vf the worm, 
becoming too hot to be handled ; or the 
ſmoaking of che water in the worm-tub heat- 
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: al by the top of the worm ; and laſtly, by 


the following of one drop immediately after 
another, from the noſe of the worm, ſo as 
to form an almoſt continual ſtream. By all 
theſe ſigns we know the requiſite heat is 
given, if it be leſs than a gentle ebullition, 
the virtues of the ſimple, here expected, will 
not be raiſed : on the contrary, when the 
fire is too ſtrong, the water haſtily riſes. into 
the ſtill-head, and fouls both the worm and 
the diſtilled liquor; and tlie plant being alſo 
raiſed, it blocks up the worm ; for which 
reaſon it is no bad caution to faſten a piece 
of fine linen before the pipe of the ſtill- 
head ; that, in caſe of this accident, the 
plant may be kept from ſtopping up the 
worm : but notwithitanding ah: precaution, 
if the fire be to fierce, the plant will ſtop 
up the pipe of the ſtill-head ; and, conſe- 
quently, the riſing vapour finding no paſlage, 
will blow off the ſtill-head, and throw the 
boiling liquor about the ſtill-houſe, fo as to 
do a great deal of miſchief; and even ſuffo- 
cate the operator, without a proper caution 
and the more olly, tenacious, gummy, or 
reſinous the ſubject is, the greater the dinger, 
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in caſe of this accident ; becauſe the liquor 
is the more frothy and exploſive, 


Let the due degree of fire therefore be 
carefully obſerved, and equally kept up, 
as long as the water, diſtilling into the re- 


ceiver, is white, thick, odorous, fapid, 


frothy and turbid ; for this water muſt be 
carefully kept ſeparate from that which fol- 
lows it. The receiver, therefore, ſhould 
be often changed, that the operator may be 
certain that nothing but this firſt water 
comes over; for there afterwards ariſes a 
water that 1s tranſparent, thin, and without 
the peculiar taſte and flavour of the plant, 
but generallygfomewhat tartariſh and limpid, 
though ſomewhat obſcured and fouled by 
white dreggy matter: and if the head of 
the ſtill be of copper, and not tinned, the 
acidity of this laſt water corrodes the 
copper, ſo as to become green, nauſeous, 
emetic and poiſonous to thoſe who uſe it, 
eſpecially to children, and perſons of weak 
conſtitutions. - | 


The firſt water above-deſcribed, princi- 
pally contains the oil and preſiding ſpirit of 
the plant ; for the fire by borling the ſub- 
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je&, diſſolves its oil, and reduces into ſmall 
particles, which are carried upwards by the 
aſſiſtance of the water, along with thoſe 
parts of the plant that becomes volatile with 
their motion. And, if the veſſels are ex- 
actly cloſed, all theſe being united together, 
will be diſcharged without loſs, and without 
much alteration, into the receiver; and, con- 
ſequently, furniſh us with a water richly im- 
pregnated with the ſmell, taſte, and par- 
ticular virtues of the volatile parts of 
the plants it was extracted from. 


The water of the ſecond running, wants 
the volatile part above deſcribed, and has 


ſcarce any other virtue than chat of cabling. 


And this is the beſt method of preparing 
fimple waters, provided the two ſorts be 
not mixed together, for both of them would 
be ſpoiled by ſuch a mixture. 


Hence it plainly appears at what time, 
with the ſame degeee of fire, quite contrary 
yirtues may ariſe from a plant; for ſo long 
as a milk water continues to come over from 
ſuch plants as are aromatic, fo long the Wa- 
ter remains wazming and attenuating ; but 
| when 


the plant ; for the fire by boiling the ſub- 
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in caſe of this accident ; becauſe the liquor 
is the more frothy and exploſive. 


Let the due degree of fire therefore be 
carefully obſerved, and equally kept up, 


as long as the water, diſtilling into the re- 


ceiver, is white, thick, odorous, ſapid, 
frothy and turbid; for this water muſt be 
carefully kept ſeparate from that which fol- 
lows it. The receiver, therefore, ſhould 
be often changed, that the operator may be 
certain that nothing but this firſt water 
comes over; for there afterwards ariſes a 
water that is tranſparent, thin, and without 
the peculiar taſte afid flavour of the plant, 
but generallygfomewhat tartariſh and limpid, 
though ſomewhat obſcured and fouled by 
white dreggy matter: and if the head of 
the ſtill be of copper, and not tinned, the 
acidity of this laſt water corrodes the 
copper, ſo as to become green, nauſeous, 
emetic and poiſonous to thoſe who uſe it, 
eſpecially to children, and perſons of weak 
conſtitutions. - | 


The firſt water above-deſcribed, princi- 
pally contains the oil and preſiding ſpirit of 
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je&, diſſolves its oil, and reduces into ſmall 
particles, which are carried upwards by the 


aſſiſtance of the water, along with thoſe 
parts of the plant that becomes volatile with 
their motion. And, if the veſſels are ex- 
actly cloſed, all theſe being united together, 
will be diſcharged without loſs, and without 
much alteration, into the receiver; and, con- 
ſequently, furniſh us with a water richly im- 
pregnated with the ſmell, taſte, and par- 
ticular virtues of the volatile parts of 
the plants it was extracted from. 


The water of the ſecond running, wants 
the volatile part above deſcribed, and has 


ſcarce any other virtue than that of cooling. 


And this is the belt method of preparing 
ſimple waters, provided the two ſorts be 
not mixed together, for both of them would 
be ſpoiled by ſuch a mixture. 


Hence it plainly appears at what time, 
with the ſame degeee of fire, quite contrary 
yirtues may ariſe from a plant ; for ſo long 
as a milk water continues to come over from 
ſuch plants as are aromatic, ſo long the wa- 
ter remains wazming and attenuating ; but 
when 
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when it comes to be thin and pellucid, it is 
acid and cooling. 


Hence we may alſo learn the true foun- 


dation for conducting of diſtillation ; for if 
the operation be ſtopped, as ſoon as ever the 
white water ceaſes to come over, the prepa- 
ration will be valuable and perfect; but if, 
through a defire of increaſing that quantity, 


more be drawn off, and the latter acid 


part ſuffered to mix with the firſt running, 


the whole will be ſpoiled, or atleaſt ren- 


dered greatly inferior to what it would other- 
wiſe have been. 


Such is then general method of procuring 
ſimple waters, that ſhall contain the volatile 
- virtues of the plants diſtilled ; ſome rules 
are however neceſſary to render it applicable 
to all forts or plants ; theſe rules are the fol- 


lowing : 


1. Let the aromatic, balſamic, oily, and 
ſtrong-ſmelling plants, which long retain 
their natural fragrance, ſuch as balm, hyſ- 
ſop, Juniper, majoram, mint, origanum, 
penniroyal, roſemary, lavender, ſage, &c. 


be gently dried a little in the ſhade; then 
TY digeſt 
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_ digeſt them, in the ſame manner as already 
mentioned, for twenty-four hours, in a cloſe 
veticl, with a ſmall degree of heat, and af- 
ter wards diſtil in the manner above delivered, 
and thus they will afford excellent waters. 


2. When waters are to be drawn from 
barks, roots, ſeeds, or woods that are very 
denſe, pondorous, tough and reſinous, let 


them be digeſted for three, four, or more 
weeks, with a greater degree of heat, in a 
cloſe veſſel, with a proper quantity of ſalt 


added, to open and prepare them the bet- 
ter for diſtillation. The quantity of ſea-ſalt 
is here added, partly to open the ſubject the 
more, but chiefly to prevent putrefaction, 
which otherwiſe would certainly happen in 
ſo long a time, and with ſuch a heat as is 
neceſſary in this caſe, and ſo deſtroy the 
ſmell, taſte, and virtues expected from the 
proceſs. 


3. Thoſe plants which diffuſe their odour 
to ſome diſtance from them, and thus ſoon 
loſe it, ſhould immediately be diſtilled after 
being gathered in a proper ſeaſon, without. 
any previous digeſtion ; thus borage, bugloſs, 
jellamin, white lilies, lillies of the valley, 
| : roſes, 
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roſes, &c. are hurt by heat, digeſtion, of 
lying in the air. All theſe may be done in 


a common ſtill, but they won't be too ſtrong. 


Of the method of procuring a ſimple water 
from vegetables, by previouſly fermenting 
the vegetable before diſtillation. 


By this elegant method we obtain the 
vittues of plants very little altered from 


what they naturally are, though rendered 


much more penetrating and 'volatile. The 
operation 1s performed in the following 


manncr. 


Take a ſufficient quantity of any recent 
plant, cut it, and bruiſe it if neceſſary ; 
put it into a caſk, leaving a ſpace empty at 
top of about four inches deep ; then take 
as much water as would, when added, fill 
the caſk of the ſame height, including the 


; plant, and mix therein about an eighth part 

of honey, if it be cold winter weather; or 
a twelfth part, if it be warm: In the ſum- 
mer the like quantity of coarſe, unrefined 


fugar might be added inftead of honey, or 
half an ounce of yeaſt to each pint of wa- 
ter wall _ the tame effect; though moſt 
prefer 
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prefer honey for this purpoſe. When the 


proper quantity of honey is added to the 


water, let it be warmed and poured into the 
caſk. and ſet it into a warm place to fer- 


ment for two or three days; but the herb 


muſt not be ſuffered to fall to the bottom, 
nor the fermentation above half finiſhed. 


The whole muſt then be immediately com- 


mitted to the ſtill, and the fire raiſed by 
degrees ; for the liquor, containing much 


fermenting ſpirit, eaſily rarifies with the fire, 
froths, ſwells, and therefore becomes very 


ſubje& to boil over ; we ought therefore to 
work ſlower, eſpecially at firſt, 


By this method there will come over at 
firſt, a limpid, unctuous, penetrating, odo- 
rous, ſapid liquor, which is to be kept ſe- 
parate: after this there follows a milky, 
opake, turpid liquor, ſtill containing ſome- 
thing of the ſame taſte and odour; and at 
length comes one that is thin, acid, with- 


out either ſmell, or ſcarce any property of 
the plant. 


The firſt water, or rather ſpirit, may be 
kept ſeveral years, in a cloſe veſſel, without 
changing or growing ropy. It alſo excel- 

P p lently 
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lently retains the taſte and odour of the plant, 
though a little altered ; but if leſs honey 
were added, leis heat employed, or the fer- 
mentation continued for a ſmaller time, the 
diſtilled liquor of the firſt running would be 
white, thick, opake, unctuous, frothy, and 
perfectly retain the ſcent and taſte of the 
plant, or much leſs altered than in the for- 
mer caſe; though the water will not be ſharp 
and penetrating. After this is drawn off, 
a tartiſh, limpid, inodorous liquor will come 
over, 


And thus may ſimple waters be made fit 
for long keeping without ſpoiling; the pro- 
portion of inflammable ſpirit, generated in 
the fermentation, ſerving excellently to pre- 
ſerve them. 


Of the ſimple waters commonly in uſe. 


Simple waters are not ſo much uſed at 
prefent as they were formerly, and perhaps 
one reaſon for their being neglected, is the 
bad methods uſed in diſtilling them ; the 
proceſs is carrried on in the fame manner 
with every herb ; though ſome ſhould be 
gently dried, and others diftilled green; 
ſome 
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ſome ſhould be drawn with the cold, and 
others with the hot ſtill. 


The general rule that ſhould be obſerved 
with regard to the hot {till is, that all herbs 
ſhould have twice their weight of water 
added to them in the ſtill; and not above 
a fourth or a ſixth part of it drawn off again; 
for ſimple waters have their faints, if drawn 
too low, as well as thoie that are ſpirituous. 


Some plants, particularly balm, require 
to have the water drawn from them coho- 
bated, or poured ſeveral times on a freſh 
parcel of the herb, in order to give it a pro- 
per degree of ſtrength or richneſs. Others, 
on the contrary, abound too much with an 
eſſential oil that floats on the diſtilled water; 
in this caſc all the oil ſhould be carefully 
taken off. Laſtly, thoſe that contain a 
more fixed oil, ſhould be imperfectly fer- 
mented, in the manner laid down, before 
they are diſtilled ; of this Kind are caduus, 
camomile, &c. 


The ſimple waters now commonly mada, 
are orange-flower- water, roſe-water, cinna- 
mon, fennel- water, pepper-mint- water, 


P p 2 ſpear- 
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ſpear-mint-water, balm-water, penniroyal- 
water, Jamaica pepper-water, caſtor-water, 


ſimple-water of orange-peel, and of dill 
ſced. | | 


— 


Of orange flower-water. 


Some degree of attention is requiſite to 
draw a ſimple and odoriferous water from the 
orange flowers; the fire muſt be carefully. 


regulated ; for too ſmall a degree will not 
bring over the eſſential oil of the flowers, 


in which their odoriferous flavour conſiſts : 
and, on the contrary, too ſtrong a fire de- a 
ſtroys the fragrancy of the water, and is : 
very apt to ſcorch the flowers, and give the 8 
water an empyreumatic ſmell. Care ſhould 
alſo be taken to faſten the receiver to the 
end of the worm with a bladder, to prevent 
the volatile parts from evaporating. The 
quantity of water, alſo, ſhould be care- 
fully attended to, if you hope to ſucceed in 
in the operation. The following receipts 
will anſwer the intention. 


Reccapt 
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Recerpt for oronge-flower-woter. 


Take twelve pounds of orange-flowers, 


and twenty-four quarts of water, and draw 


over three pints. Or, take twelve pounds of 
orange-tlowers, and fixteen quarts of water; 
draw over fifteen quarts, carefully obſerving 
what has been obſerved at the beginning, 
with regard to the regulation of the fire. 


Of pepper-mint-water. 
Pepper-mint is a very celebrated ſtoma- 


tic, and oni that account greatly uſed at pre- 
ſent, and its ſimple water often called for. 


Receipt for a gallon of pepper-mint- water. 
Take of the leaves of dried pepper-mint, 


one pound and a half ; water two gallons 
and a half; put all into analembic, and 


draw oft one gallon, with a gentle fire. 


The water obtained from pepper-mint, 
by diſtillation in Balneum Marie, is more 
fragrant and more fully impregnated with 


the virtues of the plant than that drawn by 


the 
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the alembic. The ſame may be ſaid with 
regard to that extracted by the cold ill ; 
when the cold ſtill is uſed the plant muſt be 
green, and if poſſible committed to the ſtill 
with morning dew upon it. 


Of /pear-mint-water. 


Spear-mint is alſo, like pepper-mint, a 
ſtomatic, and therefore conſtantly uſed. 


Receipt for one gallon of ſpear-miat-water. 
Take the leaves of dried ſpear-mint one 


pound and a half; water two gallons and 


a half; put all into an alembic, and draw 
off one gallon, by a gentle fire. 


This water, like that drawn from pep- 
per-mint, will be more fragrant if diſtilled 
in Balneum Mariæ, or the cold ſtill ; but 
if the latter be uſed, the fame caution muſt 


be obſerved of diſtilling the plant green. 


Receipt for a gallon of Famaica pepper-water. 


Take of Jamaica-pepper half a pound, 
water two gallons and a half; draw off one 


gallon, with a pretty briſk Fire, The oil 
of 
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of this fruit is very ponderous, and there- 
fore this water is beſt. made in an alembic. 


It is a very noble aromatic, and deſerves 
to be uſed more frequently than it is at pre- 
ſent. The ſimple water drawn from it is a 
better carminative than any other ſimple wa- 
ter at preſent in uſe. 


Of lemon-water. 


The peel of the lemon, the part uſed in 
making this water, 1s a very grateful bitter 
aromatic, and on that account very ſervice- 
able in repairing and ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach. 


Recerpt for ten gallons of lemon-water. 


Take of dried lemon-peel four pounds, 
clean proof ſpirit ten gallons and a half, and 
one gallon of water. Draw off ten gallons 
by a gentle fire. Some dulcify lemon-wa- 
ter, but by that means its virtues as a ſto- 
matic, are greatly impaired. 


Receipt 
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Receipt for ten gallons of compound angenica 


Water. 


Take of the roots and ſeeds of angelica, 
and of ſweet fennel- ſeeds of each one pound 
and a half, of the dried leaves of baum and 
ſage of each one pound; flice the roots and 
bruiſe the ſeeds and herbs, and add to them 
of cinnamon one ounce, of cloves, cubebs, 
galangals, and mace, of each three quarters 
of an ounce, of nutmegs, the leſſer carda- 
mom ſeed, pimento, and ſaffron, of each 
half an ounce; infuſe all theſe in twelve 
gallons of clean proof ſpirit, and draw off ten 
gallons, with a pretty briſk fire. It may be 


dulcified or not at pleaſure. 


This is an excellent compoſition, and a 
power rful carminative ; and good 1 in all fla- 
tulent cholics, and other griping pains in 
the bowels. It is alſo good in naufeas, and 
other diforders of the ſtomach. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, 
that in diſtilling this and ſeveral other com- 
poſitions, abocnding with oily ſeeds, the 


Oper ator 
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operator ſhould be careful not to let the 
faints mix with the other goods; as they 
would by that means be rendered nauſeous 
and unſightly ; he ſhould therefore be care- 
ful towards the latter end of the operation, 
to catch ſome of the ſpirit as it runs from the 
worm in a glaſs; and as ſoon as ever he 
perceives it the leaſt cloudy, to remove the 
receiver, and draw the faints by themſelves 


Of wormwood water. 


There are two ſorts of wormwood water, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of greater and 
leſſer. 


Receipt for making ten gallons of the leſſer 


compoſition of wormwood water. 


Take the leaves of dried wormwood five 
pounds; of the leſſer cardamom-ſeeds five 
ounces ; draw off ten gallons, or till the 
faints begin to riſe, with a gentle fire, Tt 
may be dulcified with ſugar, or not, at plea- 
ſure. This is a good ſtomatic and carmi- 
nitive ; and on that account often called for, 
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Of anliſcorbutic water. 


The ſcurvy being a diſeaſe very common 


in England, this antiſcorbutic water will 
be of great ule. 


Receipt for making ten gallons of antiſcorbutic 
| Water. 


Take the leaves of water-crefles, garden 
and ſea ſcurvy-grafs, and brooklime, of each 
twenty handfuls ; of pine-tops, germander, 
harchound, and the leſſer centory, of each 
ſixteen handfuls ; of the roots of briony and 
ſharp-pointed dock, of each five pounds ; of 
muſtard- ſeed one pound and a half. Digeſt 
the whole in ten gallons of proof ſpirit, and 


two gallons of water, and draw off by a 
gentle fire. 


This 1s a good water for the purpoſes ex- 
preſſed in the title, viz. againſt ſcorbutic 


diſorders. It is alſo good in tremblings 
and diſorders of the Nerves. 


of 
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Of compound horſe-radiſh water. 


Take of the freſh roots of horſe-radiſh 
nine pounds; of the leaves of water-creſſes 
and of garden ſcurvy-graſs, each fix 
pounds ; of the outward, or yellow peel 
of orange, and lemons, each nine ounces; 
of winter's bark twelve ounces ; of nutmegs 
three ounces. Cut, bruiſe and digeſt the 
ingredients in ten gallons of proof ſpirit, 
and two gallons of water, and draw off ten 
gallons as before. Or, you may take of the 
leaves of garden and ſea ſcurvy-graſs freſh 
gathered in the ſpring, each {even pounds; 
brook-lime, water-crefles, and horſe-radiſh- 


root, of each ten pounds ; of winter's bark 
and nutmegs, each ten ounces; of the 
outer peel of lemons one pound; of arum- 
root freſh gathered two pounds; proof ſpirit 
ten gallons, water two gallons. Bruiſe and 
{lice the ingredients; digeſt the whole, and 
draw off ten gallons as before. 


Either of the above receipts will produce 
an excellent water, againſt all obſtructions 
of the kidnies and other viſcera. It is alſo of 
great ſervice in the jaundice, cachexies and 
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dropfies ; and in all ſcorbutic caſes, it is 
equal to any medicine; as it opens the 
minute paſſages, promotes tranſpiration, and 
cleanſes the ſkin, and other ſmall glands, 
which are filled with groſs particles, to the de- 
triment of their proper offices. 


For making ten gallons of Imperial water. 


Take of the dried peels of citrons and 
oranges, of nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, 
each one pound ; of the Roots of cypreſs, 
florintine orrice, calamus aromaticus, each 
eighi ounces; of zedoary, galangal and gin- 
ger, of each four ounces; of the tops of 
lavender and roſemary, each ſixteen handfuls; ; 
os leaves of white and damaſk roſes, of 

ach twelve handfuls. Digeſt the whole two 
Fae? in ten gallons of proof ſpirit, and four 
gallons of damaſk roſe water ; ; after which 
drawioff ten gallons, | 


All the ingredients in compoſition coin- 
cide in one intention, and are ſuch as will 
give their virtues of diſtillation; circum- 
ſtances that cannot be ſaid of many other 
compound waters. It is a very good cephalic, 
and of great uſe in all nervous caſes. It 
is 
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js alſo a very pleaſant dram, eſpecially if dul- 
cified with fine ſugar, and good upon any 
ſudden ſickneſs of the ſtomach, 


Receipt for making ten gallons of compound 


| prony water. 


Take of the roots of male piony, twelve 
ounces; of thoſe of wild valerian, nine 
ounces; and of thoſe of white bittany fix 
ounces; of piony-ſeed four ounces and a 
half; of the freſh flowers of lily of the 
valley, one pound and a half; of thoſe of 
lavender, Arabian ſtæchas, and roſemary, 
each nine ounces; of the tops of betony, 
marjor:m, rue and ſage, each ſix ounces; 
ſlice and bruiſe the ingredients, and digeſt 
them four days in ten gallons of proof ſpirit 


and two gallons of water; after which draw 
off ten gallons. 


Receipt for two gallons of Eau de Carmes. 


Take of the freſh leaves of Baum four 
pounds; of the yellow peel, or rind of le- 
mons, two pounds; of nutmegs and co- 
riander- ſeeds each one pound of cloves, 
cinnamon, and an elica-root, of ech half 

a 
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a pound. Pound the leaves, bruiſe the 
other ingredients, and put two gallons of fine 
proof ſpirit into a large glaſs alembic ſtop the 
Mouth, and place it in a bath-heat to digeſt 
two or three days. Then open the mouth 
of the alembic, and add a-gallon of baum 
water, and ſhake the whole well together. 
After this place thealembic in balneum mariæ, 
and diftil till the ingredients are almoſt dry; 
and preſerve the water thus obtained in bot- 
der well fined, TE 


This water has been long famous both at 
London and Paris, and carried thence to 
moſt-Parts of Europe. It is a very elegant 
Cordial, and very extraordinary virtues are 
attributed to it; for it is eſteemed very ef- 


ficacious not only in lowneſs of ſpirits, but 


even in apoplexies; and 1s greatly commend- 
ed in caſes of the gout in the ſtomach. 


To jomm china. 


Take oyſter-ſhell powder and the white 
of an egg, beat it as fine as poſſible; then 
mix the powder and «he white of an egg, 
as thick as white paint; then take your 
china, and lay it on pretty thick ; and 
then hold it cloſe with your hands, be- 


fore 
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fore a good fire, till the china is hot, and it 
will be faſtened in two minutes, then pour 


boiling water into it directly; then wipe it 


dry, and with a penknife ſcrape it clean on 
both ſides, and it will appear only as a crack; 
you muſt be very quick in doing it, other- 
wiſe the remainder that is left to join the reſt 
of the china will grow hard and be of no 
uſe, if either the heat of the fire or wind 
comes near it. 


How to make the oyſterſhell powder. 


Take a large deep ſhell; put it in the 
middle of a very good clear fire, and burn 
It, till it is red hot ; then carefully take it 
out with a pair of tongs : ſcrape all the black 
away, and then pound it in a mortar, till it 
is as fine as a powder; then ſiſt it through a 
fine linen rag, till you have made it as 


fine as poſſibly you can. 
To join glaſs. 


Take alabaſter, pound it and rub it in a 
mortar with the peſtle ; then fift it through 
a fine rag, and mix it with the white of an 
egg, as you do for the china; join it, and 


hold 
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hold it at a proper diſtance from the fire, fo 
as not to break the glaſs ; then with a pen- 
knife ſcrape off what ſticks without fide. 


N. B. Gum arabic ſteeped in boiling wa- 
ter, made to a proper thickneſs, will 
do the ſame thing. 


Boerhaave's art of diſtilling, for the a- 
muſement of ladies in their own apartments, 
is one of the neateſt and compleateſt things 
ever invented. Made by Mr. Vaughan, in 
Prince's-ſtreet, Leiceſter- fields. 
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